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Agriculture is the most Healthy and Honorable, as it is the most Natural and Useful pursuit of Man. 
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IMPROVEMENT.—THE DUTY OF FARMERS. 


Tas spirit which animates our people, is that of 
ss—improvement. Ever since the Declaration 
of Eispendonce, enterprise has been a distinguishing 
trait of the American character—and at no period of 
our nation’s history have the skill and industry of our 
population been more wisely and profitably employed 
than at this moment. Look at the progress which 
has been made during the past ten years—the im- 
provements now being introduced into almost every 
department of Agriculture and Manufactures, Trade 
and Commerce—and consider the vast influence which 
this rapid and mighty change must have upon the 
destiny of our people and country! It is true that 
this spirit does not wholly prevail, especially among 
iculturists; but the period is fast approaching 
when those farmers who now stand aloof from the 
aid of science, will be compelled to adopt the inven- 
tions and improvements of the age, in order to com- 
pete with the more shrewd and enterprising. For 
example: If A, by the adoption of a superior mode 
of culture and the use of labor-saving implements, 
can produce 100 bushels of wheat at an expense of 
$50, while the same number of bushels costs B $75, 
itis clear that the latter cannot successfully or fair- 
ly compete with the former, in the same market.— 
60 also in the raising of stock, the growing of 
‘wool, and the production of pork, butter, cheese, &c. 
Those who produce these articles, at the least ex- 
pense, will ever be the most successful in the accu- 
mulation of wealth. 

Admitting the correctness of our premises, it is 
the bounden duty of American farmers to adopt 
every improvement within their reach—a duty which 
they owe equally to themselves, their children, and 
country. The responsibility which rests upon our 
tural population, is one of great importance, and 
from which none can shrink blamelessly. As the 
motto of the age is “Onward,” so also should be 
that of individuals. Each and all should work, both 
individually and collectively, for the advancement of 
themselves and their profession. 

As an individual, the farmer can do much towards 
the introduction of improvement in neighborhoods 
andcommunities. By a careful study of his profes- 
sion—the adoption of improved modes of culture and 
a of crops and stock—the use of judi- 
cious labor-saving implements, and a wise economy 
in all branches of husbandry—any farmer can arouse 
& laudable spirit of inquiry, which must lead to 





| iengeovement among those engaged in the same 


calling in his immediate vicinity. But he can ac- 
complish still more in another manner. By com- 
municating the results of his well directed efforts to 
the agricultural press, thousands, instead of dozens, 
would be benefitted by a knowledge of his manage- 
ment and success. The introdfction of agricultu- 
ral books and journals among his neghbors, will 
likewise prove beneficial to community. 

In a collective capacity farmers can exert a power- 
ful influence for improvement, and also promote their 
individual interests. And here let us for a moment 
consider the importance of Agricultural Associations, 
as a means of improvement. Are not the State 
and County Societies, now in operetion, advancin 
the true interests of the farmer?—And if so, is it 
not all-important that these associations be well 
sustained, and others organized throughout the coun- 
try? We think every intelligent reader will answer 
these questions affirmatively; and we beg to sug- 
gest that they have a duty to perform in this mat- 
ter. Itmay truly be said of many farmers, concern- 
ing this as well as various other subjects, which 
demand their attention, that : 

“‘ They know the right, and they approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and still the wrong pursue.” 

They admit the benefits of associatlon, but year 
after year decline or neglect to beeome active, in- 
terested members of the Societies and clubs in their 
localities. Friends, we respectfully but } ed re- 
mark that you are not discharging your duty in this 
matter—and beg you to consider whether some ac- 
tion is not neccssary. The present is a favorable 
time for exertion in the direction indicated. The 
annual exhibitions of the various associations are 
to be held soon, and your aid and influence would 
add to their interest and value. No matter if you 
have nothing to exhibit this year and see what 
others have accomplished. Attend the Fair of your 
County Society, and you will not fail of learning 
something useful while mingling with others of the 
same calling and witnessing en exhibition of the 
products of their skill and labor—and do not forget 
to enrol yourself as a regular, paying member of th 
association. In this manner you can essentially aid 
in promoting the laudable objects in view. 

There are various other means of improvement 
familiar to the intelligent farmer, that should neither 
be neglected or overlooked by those who desire to 
keep pace with the progressive spirit of the age. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE FARMER. 





The Cherokee Country — Inducements to Emigrants —Crops 
—Price of Lands—Kinds of T inber — Wool Growing— 
Labor necessary at the South, as elsewhere. 

Tunnet Mounta, Ga., July 4, 1849. 

Ir the reader will look ona map of the United 
States, he will see that the Tennes:e River approa- 
ches very near the Atlantic in its so.thern detour in- 
to the states of Georgiaand Alabame <The railroad 
constructing by the State of Georgia through the 
far-famed Cherokee Country, which is to connect the 
navigable waters of the Tennessee and the Missis- 
sippi with the seaports of Charleston and Savannah, 
approaches its completion. This is a noble Work; 
and at no point from the Tennessee river to the 
ocean, do the gradients exceed 33 feet in a mile.— 
The writer has recently passed over the whole of this 
line of railroad, being 445 miles from Charleston to 
Chattanooga, in Tennessee, and on the river by that 
name. The Tunnel at this place will be the last to be 
completed, requiring the labor of four or five months. 
It is 1,475 feet in length, of which 450 remain to be 
blasted in blue Helderberg lime rock. This dips to 
the south at an angle of some 75 degrees, at the 
point in the mountain where the miners are now at 
work. It is the glory of this age that man is able 
to drive his steam-chariots and fire-horses, not mere- 
ly over and around, but through mountains, with the 
speed of the wind. 

This region abounds in mineral springs, and is be- 
coming a great resort as the summer residence of 
‘planters, in all the low country from North Carolina 
te Texas. I regard the “Cherokee Country,” nine- 
seen-twentieths of which is stillin a state of nature, 
or as the Indians left it, as presenting strong induce- 
ments to emigrants from Europe and the northern 
states to settle upon and improve its fertile lands.— 
It was surveyed by the state into tracts of 160 acres; 
and these were drawn by its citizens, in a lottery, 
paying a few dollars, for the survey and deed of 
each lot. They are being resold by the holders to 
actual settlers, and at all prices, from ten to one 
thousand dollars a lot. For the production of corn 
and grass, the growing of cattle, mules, sheep and 
swine, they are not surpassed in the United States. 
With fair tillage, the uplands yield 50 bushels of 
corn peracre. For some reason, these limestone 
lands are not quite so well adapted to wheat culture 
as I expected to find them. Whether the defect is 
in the soil orits cultivatien, I am at present unable 
to say. 

Late and extraordinary frosts have quite ruined 
the wheat crops of this season. Farmers will have 
to send to Tennessee for their seed. Clover does 
remarkably well with gypsum, and indifferently 
without it. Timothy, red-top, and blue-grass flour- 
ish admirably on the natural soil, as do oats, peas, 
beans, millet, potatoes and turnips. It is high 
enough above the ocean for apples, pears, plums and 
cherries to do well. It is above the fig climate, and 
the home of the peach and the vine. To raise ap- 
ples and pears for the low country, on the line of the 
railroad, would bea profitable business. I[ was offer- 
ed yesterday two lots (320 acres) within a mile of 
the depot, 45 miles south of this, for $100. I went 
over the tract. It can all be plowed; is covered with 
oak and hickory, and wild grass, and has a lime and 
flint soil. 

As in portions of Michigan and Wisconsin fifteen 








years ago, one can drive a carriage almost anywhere 
through the Indian burnt forests. I visited a lime.. 
stone spring eight miles from Oothcaloga Depot, 
large enough where it issues from the ground, to 
drive three pairs of millstones. It is in this region 
that one sees horned cattle, which are cattle—a sight 
which in 18 months’ residence at the south, had not 
before met my eye. Oak is the principal timber, 
with an occasional pine, black and white walnut, 
beech and white maple, along the banks of streams, 
Hickory, white ash, black cherry, and many other 
kinds of forest trees are met with in riding over the 
country. These lands are worth about Congress 
price. Improved farms on river and creek bottoms 
sell at from ten to twenty dollars per acre. White 
men everywhere work in the field as they do at the 
north. It is not a cotton growing region, but strict- 
ly a farming climate. ; 

My friend, R. Peters, Esq., from Pennsylvania, 
has sheep that clip over seven pounds of wool per 
fleece, and hundreds of acres of the best upland corn 
in Georgia. I predict that this will soon become a 
most prosperous wool-growing district. The 
for stock is almost unlimited; and the facilities for 
transporting fat cattle, shep and hogs to the seaboard 
are as good as any one need ask for. 

Ido not wonder that the Indians left this their 
home, and the tumuli where rest the bones of unnum- 
bered generation, with extreme reluctance. TI have: 
visited several mounds in Georgia, but leave the dis- 
cussion to learned ethnologists. Unlike the African 
race, the Indian spurned the blessings and industri- 
ous habits of civilization; and he is fast disappear- 
ing in all the late border states, while the hard-work- 
ing African multiplies with extraordinary fecundity. 
Being well and regularly fed, as well as worked, the 
negroes of the south present a striking proof of the 
value of temperance and industry in promoting sound 
health, and the rapid increase of the human family. 
They are rising both physically and mentally, while 
those that foolishly disobey the command of God to 
eat bread in the sweat of their faces, are going the 
other way. 

If a person expects to escape work by coming 
south, or going west or to California, let him disa- 
buse his reason at once. As a people, Providence 
has blest us with agricultural, civil and religious fa- 
vors above all other nations; but the duty to labor is 
as incumbent upon Americans as on any other por- 
tion of the descendants of Adam. The cheerful dis- 
charge of this duty is the doctrine the writer preach- 
es, practices and believes in. Had the aborigines of 
this continent adopted the rural and mechanical 
industry of the Europeans when the latter came 
among them, their posterity would this day rule the 
land from the Atlantic to the Pacific. ‘The emanci- 
pated negroes of St. Domingo refuse to till the earth 
and they are going back to barbarism, pagan dark- 
ness and brutality. Labor is the grand humanizer of 
ourrace. Without it, man never rises but a single 
step above the speechless beasts of the field. With 
iteach generation may excel all prededing ones to the 
end of time. L. 





Tue American Farmer very justly remarks that, 
“Farmers and planters have too long looked supine- 
ly on, while power was being stolen from them, to 
aggrandize other classes, less entitled than they to 
the fostering care of Government.” 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
BY AGRICOLA. 

Tua a system of Education may be adopted, that 
will give to the Sons of the farmer such information 
as will be of advantage to him in all the future of his 
life cannot, I think, be questioned. Difference of 
opinion will doubtless exist, as to what that education 
should be. In order to open the way for the exami- 
nation of this subject, I propose to make some sug- 

estions, as noticed in my former communication. 

The student, at his entrance, should be well versed 
in the common branches of an English Education— 
and he will then be prepared to enter upon a course 
of studies that will, if properly attended to, fit him 
for the active duties of his profession. Let it here 
be understood, that the pupils are to be employed upon 
a farm connected with the School, during the entire 
course, and in their last year each is to be placed in 
special charge of the various departments of the 
farm, to test his capacity for management, when he 
is to leave the school. 

The course of instruction which I would recom- 
mend, should occupy at least three years—and it 
should ever be kept in view that the instruction is to 
be conducted in such a manner, that while the stu- 
dent is thoroughly instructed in the principles of 
each science, its relation with agriculture are to be 
specially understood, and their practical application 
fully carried out in the operations of the farm. The 
farm should be arranged into separate divisions, so 
that the different rotations of crops may be pursued, 
and the advantages or disadvantages of each be ful- 
ly and practically illustrated for the benefit of the 
students. A portion of the farm should be allotted 
for experiments—to be fully carried out under the 
direction of the teachers, and of which an acconnt 
should be given to the public as often as deemed ne- 
cessary. It must be apparent that many experi- 
ments, to be of any practical value, must be contin- 
ued through a series of years, before any final de- 
cision can be had. 

Without descending into a detail of studies to be 
pursued, it will suffice to say, that the education 
should be thorough in every respect—including the 
modern languages, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, 
Horticulture, Surveying, Agricultural Engineering, 
Mechanics, Keeping Farm Accounts, Veterinary In- 
struction, management of manures, &c., all to be of 
a practical character, after the manner of the Poly- 
technic Schools. The teachers to deliver lectures to 
the students, to accompany them when necessary to 
the fields, and in every part of their course, to give 
them a thorough practical knowledge of every thing 
incident to the management and successful prosecu- 
tion of the labors of the farm. The farm to be un- 
der the direction of a practical farmer, thoroughly 
versed in every thing that relates to the best method 
of cultivation suited to this State, and the students 
to be under his direction, whenengaged in the labors 
of the field. 

It appears to me that an institution may be so ar- 

as to become what all desire—a thorough 
educator for the farmer’s son, fitting him for his pro- 
fession, and for all the duties of life to which he 
may be called. This, too, can be done in a manner 
tolead the student to appreciate his noble pursuit: 
it will enable him, when he leaves the institution, to 
feel that he is upon an equality with the students of 
me other seminary, and that on the great theatre of 


ter, and that without fear of the competition. I am 
aware that some of the institutions of our country 


are conducted upon the principle that there is nothing — 


new worth having in education—but we must plod 
on in the same routine which was laid down by 
monks in ages gone by. But I am also aware, that 
we are fast breaking the chains of bondage in which 
we have so long been bound—and though no prophet 
or the son of a prophet, I venture toaftirm, that those 
institutions which do not adapt themselves, and that 
speedily, to the movements of this advancing age, in 
a practical, useful direction, will soon be numbered 
among the things that were. There is a feeling 
abroad among the friends of existing institutions ad- 
verse to a thorough agricultural institution. They 
seem to foresee, that if such an institution should be 
founded upon a scale worthy of the Empire State, 
that its practical character would soon attract to it, 
the students from every direction, and the numbers 
now educated at theirs wouldsoon diminish. It may 
be so; but if it should, what, I ask, is to prevent us 
from obtaining a better system, and one that will 
secure to the largest portion of our citizens an edu- 
cation adapted to their profession in life, for which 
there is now no adequate provision? As well might 
the owners of the old sail-boats on the Hudson cry 
out against the improvements of Fulton, or the dri- 
ver of the Canastoga wagon, against the lightning 
swift engine as it speeds in hours through our state, 
instead of weeks, as he was in the practice of doing. 
It will alter the character of our seminaries—but it 
will alter them in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, and with the genius of our institutions, and all 
that is necessary for existing institutions, is to adapt 
themselves to the times, so far as may be necessary 
for their institutions of a general character, and they 
need not fear but that they too, will be supplied with 
students who do not design to make the pursuits of 
the farmer theirs through life. 

Permit me to urge this matter of educatign upon 
the consideration of farmers. 'To you must we look 
for aid in this matter—and let it not be said, (as it 
has been in days gone by, and with how much truth 
I will not say,) “that if any thing is wanted for the 
improvement of the agricultural interest, you must 
call upon professional men, not farmers, in the Leg- 
islature.” With the improvements which are taking, 
place in our State—with the intelligence which ex- 
ists among farmers in every part of this State—I 
will not for a moment doubt that you appreciate this 
subject, and that you will be prepared to make your 
wishes known, in a manner that shall secure the ac- 
tion of your representatives. What subjectof more 
importance to you, I ask, can be brought before the 
Legislature, than the education of the farmer’s sons 
of our state—and if none more important can be, 
may I not urge you, to see to it, that a matter so vi- 
tally important shall not fail for want of your support 
—your open, active, and efficient aid? 

If a railroad is wanted, how quick are the feelings 
and interest of farmers on its route enlisted. The 
cai expend money and time to secure its charter and 
to complete it—and when the education of their sons 
to fit them to usefulness is proposed, can they be un- 
mindful of how much more importance it is to culti- 
vate the immortal mind, than to add even to their 
wealth, by these increased facilities of communica- 
tion! It is often said, that farmers know enouglt al- 
ready. This may do for those to say, who boast 
themselves of their superior acquirements—but I 





lic life, he is as well prepared as they are to en- 
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trust no American farmer will rest satisfied with his 
acquirements, while there is a field of useful knowl- 
edge before him to be explored, or a single truth to 
be ascertained that can add to his store of knowledge, 
or contribute to the elevation and advancement of his 
profession. I have long felt that we need, as farmers, 
opportunities for preparing our sons for their pursuits 
as they should be prepared. [I rejoice that the day 
seems to be dawning for the accomplishment of the 
object, and I am desirous, nay anxious, to engage with 
my brethren in hastening forward this all-important 
work, 





THE SEASON —FRUIT—CROPS—INSECTS, &c. 





Tue last winter in Western New York was deci- 
dedly an open one, with little snow, and one or two 
cold days, such as has not been chronicled iu this re- 
gion for the Jast twenty years. The thermometer 
sunk to nine degrees below zero at Rochester, and at 
the distance of twenty miles from the lake, to twelve 
and even fifteen degrees in some locations. 

Ten degrees below zero begins to affect the fruit 
bud of the peach, and fifteen is totally fatal to it, at 
any period during the winter. In this region, about 
two-thirds of the buds blossomed, but a wet, rainy, 
and cold period, with an east wind, set in, and imme- 
diately after the petals of the flower cast off, the ea- 
tire leaves of the trees were affected with the cur, 
an enlargement and thickeaing of the center parts, 
and they all fell to the ground; and conscquently there 
were no organs to carry on the circuletion—the 
sap gummed and oozed through the bark, and a 
great portion of the fruit was lost. AJ} those branches 
that put out the terminal bud again were sound—the 
others died, so that there is not a quarter crop of that 
delicious fruit. 

The same coutinvous wet and cold weather in the 
latter part of May, destroyed the apple, either by a 
disturbance of the process of impregnation, or a de- 

of cold that disorganized the tender germ.— 
They albfell, and mony trees easi a good part of their 
first leaves, as though cavsed by an early frost.— 
There is no orchard, that we are advised of, that will 
produce ten bushels, where it should have produced 
one hundred. It is a total failure. 

Wheat is a great crop, and if the present drought 
does not continue too long, corn and potatoes will be 
an average. Hay is a full medium yield, and has 
been secured in exeellent order. 

There is an anomaly existing with respect to in- 
sect life. The apple tree worm has lately disappear- 
ed, as have the black, squash and ees | bugs; and 
the May bugs were scarcely seen. The rose bug is 
greotly increased on light lands, and the curculio gen- 
erally. Not one in ten bee hives have thrown out 
swarms this year. 

The Fire Blight has attacked the pear tree exten- 
sively this season, and is destined to destroy that va- 
riety of fruit. It has also affected the apple and 
quince, but it is never fatal to them, only killing the 
small branches, as the virus is never carried to the 
body or main branches. The cause of this disease 
seems to be inscrutable to mortal vision. It is a 
subject that has excited more discussion than any 
other vegetable subtilty, except the chess question.— 
We were for many years a believer of the doctrine of 
a plethora of sap, more than the leaves could elabo- 
rate; but from a daily examination during its opera- 
tion for some years past, we are disposed to attribute 








it to a disease, or injury of the bark and outer vessels 
of the body or large limbs, by the winter or other 
cause, whereby the sap which rises in the aJburnum 
or sap wood; is unable to return through and between 
the epidermis and wood; it consequently sours, de- 
composes, and one day’s sun blackens the leaves, and 
destroys the branch, and finally the whole stock, if 
not cut off absolutely below the least discoloration, 
& 





THE WHEAT CROP. 





From information received from different sections 
we believe the present wheat crop of Western New 
York will prove far superior to any preceding one 
for several years. In this county, the crop is much 
better than was anticipated before harvesting com- 
menced, and many farmers think it the greotest ey- 
er produced here. The berry appears unusually 
bright and plump. We have heard some complaints 
of the weevil in Seneca, Cayuga, and adjoining 
counties, but learn from reliable sources thet no ma- 
terial damage has been caused. 

We have unfavorable reports of the crop in some 
sections of the west and south-west. The Ohio Cul- 
tivatorof July 15, says:—“ From all the information 
we can gather, it appears quite certain that through- 
out a large portion of Ohio the wheat harvest is 
sadly deficient, owing to the damage by rust and the 
wheat insect. A few only of the more northern 
counties, we believe, have esceped these evils, and 
are harvesting nearly a fair average crop; but taking 
the state at large, we are of opinion that fall one- 
half the crop has been destroyed—which is equal to 
twelve millions of bushels! ‘This is en immense loss 
to our farmers; but we trust they will not be dis- 
heartened, especially as the corn and other crops are 
now quite promising. * * * It is too esrly,as yet, 
to form an opinion in regard to the full extent of 
the damage sustained by the wheat crop, or the ef- 
fect it may have on prices. In the markets of this 
region, flour hos advanced full ove dollar per barrel, 
but this will not probably be sustained if the accounts 
from New York end oibher large wheat-growing 
States yet tobe heard from, should prove favorable.” 
The Cincinnati Gazette of a leter date, says, “the 
deficiency in the wheat erop of Ohio this seeson, it 
is now pretty satisfactorily ascertained, will be about 
one-third, or from '7,000,000 to 8,000,000 bushels.” 

The Indiana Stete Journal of the 26th ult., thus 
speaks of the crops in the southern portion of that 
state: The continued rain has almost entirely de- 
stroyed the wheat crop in this region. Many farm- 
ers have turned their hogs upon the fields—the wheat 
being so much injured as to be unfit for cutting. It 
is estimated that the crop will not be more than suf- 
ficient to supply the demand for home consumption. 
As a consequence, the price of wheat has raised to 
eighty cents, andis still going up. Flour has gone 
up to #5 50 per barrel, and is rising.” 

The crop in Michigan is said to be good—and the 
yield is probably above an average one. The news 
from Central and Northern Illinois and Iowa, is fa- 
vorable. 

We also have favorable reports from Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland and Virginia. The Richmond Whig 
states that in all Virginia east of the mountains, the 
wheat is generally harvested, and that though the 
crop suffered first from April frosts, and subsequent- 
ly from rust, yet “it will exceed an average one.” 
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IMPROVED WELL AND CISTERN PUMPS. 





We spending a few hours. in Seneca Falls, |}, 


some two weeks ago, we were surprised atthe extent 
of itsmanufacturing business. Among other estab- 
lishments, we passed through the extensive Pump 
Factory of Messrs. Downs, Mynpaerse & Co., 
and were so well pleased with the style, construction 
and appearance of their improved Pumps, that we re- 
quested a description of them for publication in the 
Farmer. In compliance with the request, Messrs. 
D. M. & Co. have furnished us with the annexed 

res and description, which we present for the ben- 
of of all interested:— 
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Cistern Pump. Fig. 1. Well Pump. Fig. 2. 

Fig. 1 exposes to view the different parts of the 
Pump. A represents the cap, or top part of the 
pump. B, the Plunger or Piston, which contains a 
Tube Valve, made of brass, and nicely fitted. C, 
the spout. D, the end of the cylinder which passes 
up through the ring of the spout, and screws into 
E, the lower end of the cylinder, which 


screws into the base, pressing the lower valve, and 
securing it in its place. F, the lower valve. G, the 
rass tube to which the jead pipe is soldered. H, the 
base of the pump. The tube, C, is placed through 
the base, H, thus forming a brass valve seal, which 
is important, as it will not corrode, and renders the 
leather valve much more durable than if placed upon 
iron, as is usually the case. 


It will readily be seen by the construction of these 
Pumps, that they may be easily taken apart, and ac- 
cess gained to each and every part without disturbing 
the pipe or platform upon which the pump stands, 
and that without the use of either screw driver or 
wrench. By loosening the upper part of the pump, 
the spout may be revolved around to any desired po- 
sition, and firmly secured by screwing the cap down 
on to the ring of the same—thus enabling the Pump 
to be placed in the corner of a room without the 
brake or spout interfering or coming in contact with 
the wall on either side. By raising the brake to its 
relative height, the water may be let back into the 
reservoir, thus preveating the pump from freezing in 
cold weather—and the water may be recovered by a 
few strokes of the brake. The pumpwill draw wa- 
ter as well horizontally as perpendicularly. 


Fig. 2 represents a large and strong pump, made of 
iron, and is designed for wells, or an out-door Pump. 
The construction is the same, being similar to the 
one described above. The piston and valves of this 
Pump are located in the lower end of the set length, 
which runs down three feet below the base. At the 
upper end of the cylinder, we make a small hole 
which allows the water to escape from the Pump 
when it is not in motion—thus preventing it from 
freezing up in winter. To get at the piston and 
upper valve, it is only necessary to screw off the top 
of the pump above the spout, and pull the piston out 
of the top, which may be done and replaced without 
taking up the pump or pipe. These pumps we ar- 
range for lead or wood pipe, as may be desired. The 
whoie pump being made of iron, renders it a durable 


_| article, as no part can decay, and it wil! throw wa- 


ter with great ease and rapidity. 

It is now several months since the above described 
pumps have been introduced to the»public, and the de- 
mand for them is rapidly increasing daily. In all 
cases where they have been thoroughly tested, they 
have proved to be a superior article. 





Woopsory’s Horse Power ann SrparatTor.— 
These excellent machines are very highly esteemed 
wherever they are introduced. In the Boston Culti- 
vator of last week, Messrs. T. & C. H. May, of 
Woodstock, Ct., published a letter stating that this 
horse power, in their opinion, is one of the best in 
use, that it is capable of doing more work with less 
power, than any other with which they are acquaint- 
ed; requiring the power of only three horses to saw 
from twenty to thirty cords of hard wood, twice in 
two in one day, and with ease. 

The letter states it to be their opinion that Wood- 
bury’s Horse Power and Seperator, for threshing and 
cleaning grain, cannot fail to give satisfaction to 
those possessing the power of three horses only, to 
thresh and clean from fifty to a hundred bushels of 
oats per hour. This is high testimony indeed.— 
Our readers will remember that both of these ma- 
chines are now manufactured at Rochester, N. Y. 





—Scientific American. 
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Improved Stock. 


SHORT-HORN AND NATIVE CATTLE. 
BY Ss. P. CHAPMAN, 
[Reply to W. Hanford, jr., page 138 of present volume. } 

WE regret that our former article was not definite 
enough for our friend Hanrorp. We gave, as we 
supposed, a very accurate account of the productions 
of a few Durhams for the dairy, [and we could easi- 
ly increase the number if necessary,] and in nearly 
every instance, the keeping of said cows during, and 
in some instances previous to the time of trial. If 
we were deficient in not stating the exact amount of 
food consumed, we would say that it would be very 
difficult to do so, especially when cows are at grass 
pasture, as was the case with all the examples given, 
with one exception. 

But what we regret still more is, that our friend 
should write as he did about “ premium testimony.” 
When individuals from different parts of the Union 
and from other countries, too, selected on account 
of their supposed good judgment in the matter to be 
decided, having all the tacts as to the age, keeping, 
and management of the different animals offered, ful- 
ly subscribed and sworn to by their respective own- 
ers, give in their decisions, we are free to acknow!- 
edge that such decisions has some weight with us, 
“ towards establishing the merits of an animal.” 

Friend Hanrorp had no occasion on our part, at 
least, to have resorted to any testimony to prove 
that there are good milkers among our native cows, 
for it is something we have never in the least 
doubted or denied; and least of all had he any oc- 
casion for resorting to a “ Susser bred cow, own- 
ed in Lews, in England,” “to prove this.” The 
ground taken by our friend, in his very excellent 
and able article of February last, and to which we 
took exception, was, [unless there had been error in 
his instruction,}—‘ That full-blooded Durhams, 
wherever found, were deficient in one, and that the 
most important qualification,” and that they were 

reat consumers, requiring an extra quality of food. 
Now, whether we proved that such instructions, (if 
any such were ever given in the Genesee Farmer,) 
were incorrect, we leave for its readers to decide. 

Friend Hanror®, after presenting us with a very 
interesting account of the Sussex Cow, says: “All 
will admit that her produce was a Jittle extraordina- 
ry; and it is invariably true that to do things ex- 
traordinary with horned cattle, they require extraor- 
dinary feed and care.” Withall duo respect for the 
opinions of our friend, we will, with leave, present 
him with a short extract from a letter recently re- 
ceived from Mr. Vait, of Troy, N. Y. Mr. Vail’s 
cattle, it is true, have generally “short horns”; but 
we believe, nevertheless, they are classed “ with 
horned cattle.” Perhaps if they were longer horns 
however, our friend’s “invariable” rule might prove 
a little more correct. Mr. Vat says: “I have a 
full blood Durham Cow, Eunice II., now about seven 
years old, of my own breeding, which has made 
this spring, on grass pasture only, nineteen and one- 
fourth pounds of butter in one week. On the 9th 
day of June ultimo, the milk drawn from her on that 
day was accurately weighed, and the quantity yield- 
ed was 71} lbs, equal to 354 quarts, wine measure. 
Her keep was no better than that of the other 
cows, and was grass pasture only. I own thedam 
of this cow, ne she gave in one day 32 quarts of 





milk, wine measure.” If the produce of the Sussex 
cow was a litile extraordinary, we think the pro- 
duce of Eunice II, and of her dam, would be con- 
sidered at least extraordinary; and we do think 
grass pasture is not extraordinary feed. 

We commenced a trial with “Ruby,” (the heifer 
purchased of Mr. Vasx, and formerly referred to, 
the 30thof last month. She produced in one a 
thirteen pounds and three ounces of butter. She ig 
now 4 yearsold, and was kept last winter on bar. 
ley straw until the first of February. During this 
month, she had hay and straw, mixed whole in about 
equal quantities. After the Ist of March she was 
fed good hay, until turned to grass pasture, since which 
time she has had no other food. The greatest quan- 
tity of milk yielded in any one day was 47% lbs, 

That Mr. Cozman should have requested Mr. 
PRENTICE to put some of his cows on trial, and fur- 
nish the readers of his paper with the result, we do 
not consider as any “abatement” in the least of his 
high and just encomiums of that noble stock; for it 
is well knawn that Mr. P. had some excellent milk- 
ers in his herd, and Mr. Colman was probably well 
aware of this fact, when the request was made,— 
We regret that we have not this entire article of Mr. 
Colman’s. Our extract was taken from the “Culti- 
vator,” in which it appeared, taken from the New 
Genesee Farmer. As to the bull Celebs, we cer- 
tainly wish our friend had commenced his extract 
just three and a_half lines sooner; it would then 
have read—“Mr. Jaques is of opinion that the ez- 
cellence of his cream-pot breed is principally to be 
ascribed to a cross with Celebs, but on what rational 
grounds, it is difficult for me to discover. Their 
beautiful color,” &c. Now, whether Col. Jaques, 
(whose opinion Mr. C. honestly gave,) who owned 
this bull, and was well acquainted with every in- 
dividual in his entire herd, or Mr. Colman, who 
could evidently have had no such favorable oppor- 
tunities for forming his judgment, were most likely 
to be correct, we think is very evident. In rela- 
tion to the stock of Celebs, Col. Jaques in a letter to 
the editor of the “Cultivator,” in 1845, page 75, 
says: “Mr. Leonard Stone, of Watertown, one of 
our best and wealthiest farmers, says he had two 
cows by I. Coolidge’s premium bull, (a son of Ce- 
lebs) that proved the best milkers he ever had.”— 
And the editor previously remarks, “ Many of his 
(Celebs’) progeny were remarkable as milkers.” 

‘Has he (Mr. Colman) ever bred or owned a pure 
bred Durham?’ Don’t know. Has he? and if s0, 
how many? He might have been unfortunate in his 
selection, (if he ever owned any,) for we are free to 
acknowledge that all Durhams are not of the same 
quality. A breed of cattle that contained none but 
good ones, would certainly be a desideratum. 

“Ts Mr. Chapman satisfied?’ With what? Our 
Durhams? Yes. With our friend’s article? We 
have no fault to find. That Mr. Colman was not favor- 
able tothe Durhams? We were perfectly well aware 
of this fact before we read our friend’s able article, 
and all we can obtain from one opposed to a thing in 
its favor, we think must have some weight. Hear 
what Mr. C. says in the same article extracted from 
by our friend. [See Gen. Farmer, 1842, pages 3 
and 20:] “In additlon to these [importations of Dur- 
hams] we have had a valuable bull imported by & 
merchant of Boston * * * and the superior bull 
“Bolivar,” imported by John Hare Powel, of Penn- 





sylvania, from I. Whittaker’s stock, in England, cele- 
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brated for its extraordinary dairy properties.”— 
Again same article of Durham cows “in general,” 
Mr. C. says: “The Durham cows in general, and 
especially the selected ones which have been impor- 
ted on account of these qualities, are large milkers; 
but their milk seems, [not ts,] generally inferior as to 
richness, or butyraceous properties.” . That the milk 
from Durham cows is rich, we believe is now very 
universally admitted. It is well known that the 
Durhams generally are good handlers, and a cow that 
is a good handler, is almost sure to give good milk. 
We have yet to see a single exception to this rule. 
We have one full blood cow, “ Flora,” that gave one 
pound and one ounce of butter from twelve quarts of 
milk. This cow gives from 18 to 19 quarts per day, 
and at the above rate would make over eleven pounds 
per week. She is an imported cow, and twelve years 
old, and has given milk this year since the 20th of 
March. She has had no feed but grass pasture for 
the last eight or ten weeks. 

That as a general rule animals consume in pro- 
portion to their size, is probably true; but it is sub- 
ject to very many exceptions. Thattwo horses used 
in the same team, and weighing nearly the same, do 
not require an equal amount of food, almost every 
farmer knows. ‘The one will consume nearly one- 
third more than the other, and not keep in as good 
condition. ‘The greater or less consumption of food 
is owing, after all, much more to the make and build 
of an animal than its size [weight.] 

“T cannot pronounce them, as a race distinguish- 
ed and preferable to all others, for their dairy quali- 
ties.” Here, friend, take our hat! We won't say 
any more—until we get ready. 

We do not fcel in any mood to quarrel with any 
one for liking another breed of cattle better than the 
Durhams, for all who choose, have a most undoubt- 
ed right so to do. And it would afford us much 
pleasure to see the pages of our various agricultural 
journals, contain more respecting the merits of all 
good breeds of cattle. Can’t a Short-horn or Here- 
ford owner read a good account of a Devon 
without flying into a passion? If not, he is certain- 
— to own good stock, for we should really pity 

e poor animals under his care. We always did 
believe there was more than one good thing in this 
great world of ours, and we also believe that there 
ismore than one good breed of cattle. And when 
some of our friends tell us they have a good Native 
or Hereford cow, does that prove any thing against 
the Durhams or Ayrshires ? 

Bring on, then, those beautiful Devons, with their 
fine glossy coats—those noble Herefords, with 
their clean white faces—those fine Ayrshires, with 
their udders almost as large as their little bodies— 
those good Natives, that should shame all the rest 
of their breed out of existence—and we'll agree for 
it the stately Durhams will not be wanting, and let 
us screw some good brass nobs on their horns, so 
they shall cease goring each other, and those mise- 
rable scrubs that now infest our country would soon 
be among the things that were. 

And now, Mr. Editor, in conclusion, will you per- 
mit us to ask you one question? You say in sub- 
stance, in your remarks, “That it is best as a gene- 
ral rule to secure deep milkers whenever they cen be 
found, without regard to origin.” Now what we 
wish to know is, if you were offered a choice of two 
cows of equally good appearance, and equally good 


brated for their extrordinary milking qualities, and 
the other descended from poor milkers generally, or 
perhaps nothing is known of her ancestry, which 
would you prefer? We fully agree that it is best to 
secure deep milkers, but in order to establish this 
= quality in our herds, we think it is necessary to 
now something of thé origin or ancestry of an ani- 
mal. Clockville, Madison Co., N. Y., July, 1849. 
Remarx.—In the case cited above, we should of 
course prefer the cow “descended from ancestors all 
celebrated for their extraordinary milking qualities.” 





RECENT IMPORTATION OF SHORT-HORNS. 
BY A. STEVENS, OF NEW IORK. 

Eps. GeNESEB Farmer:—On my return from Eng- 
land last spring, I brought with me for account of 
Col. Snerwoon, of Auburn, N. Y., and myself, a 
short-horrn Durham Bull, and three short-horn Heifers; 
and one short-horn bull calf for I. F. Saeare, Esq., 
of Dutchess Co., N. Y. Col. SHerwoop, and my- 
self, have had so many inquiries as to these cattle, 
that I ask a notice of them in your journal. 

The bull is “3d Duke of Cambridge;” his portrait 
and pedigree may be seen in the 4th volume of the 
English Herd-Book, page 614, (No. 5,941.) He was 
bred by that distinguished breeder, Tuomas Bates, 
Esq., of Kensington, Yarm, England, who is well 
and widely known, both in England and America. 
The heifers and bull calf were bred by Joan Srg- 
PHENSON, E'sq., of the county of Durham, England, 
well known as the ownor of the superior and fa- 
mous Princess Tree of Short-horns. 
In the execution of the commissions of Mr. 
Suearer and Col. Suerwoop, I was left tomy own 
discretion, they trusting to my judgment. I made a 
thorough examination of the various herds of Short- 
horns in England, and from among them selected 
such animals as I thought would meet the views of 
my associates, and satisfy the critical scrutiny of 
American breeders. 
These cattle have now been in Amcrica five months, 
and have been seen by hundreds of persons, inclu- 
ding many of our best judges and breeders. It gives 
me great pleasure to say they have met the approba- 
tion of all who have seen them. The universal tes- 
timony is that in every respect, they are the best 
short-horns ever imported into America. The vessel 
which brought them over, encountered weather of 
great severity, and the voyage was both long and 
tempestuous, indeed, for twenty days, there was 
a continued hurricane. The cattle were worn out 
and reduced. They are now all recovered except one 
heifer; she is ill and was knocked all to pieces, and 
has not yet regained her form, and I fear may not.— 
She was the best of the three heifers before sailing. 
‘The origin of the cattle is this. The late Sir Hen- 
ry Vane Tempest, of Wynyard Park, county of Dur- 
ham, England, owned a herd of short-horns, known 
for its wonderful and unsurpassed excellence. They 
are designated in England “the Wynyard Breed,” or 
“Princess Tribe.” In 1800, Sir Henry bought 
the original of his herd, the cow Princess, of Robert 
Colling. Afterthe death of Sir Henry, the Wyn- 
yard herd was sold, and the cow Angelina, (a grand- 
daughter of Princess,) became the property of John 
Stephenson, Esq. From Angelina are descended the 
animals which I brought over. 5 . ° 

I have great pleasure in knowing that I have 





milkers, the one descended from ancestors all cele- 
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herd of that eminent breeder, Mr. Barss. He is the 
only bull in America, got by Mr. Batsrs’ crack prize 
bull, Duke of Northumberland, (1940,) the best Mr. 
Batss ever bred. Mr. Bates, has but one more left, 
got by the same bull ; and Duke of Northumberland 
is now dead. Mr. Barss repeatedly told me that 3d 
Duke of Cambridge was more like his sire than any 
bull ever got by him. Breeders desiring the blood of 
Mr. Bates, can no where else in this country pro- 
cure it with such high characteristics of style, quali- 
ty, symmetry and subsiance. 

From the various expression of approval received 
I select the following. ‘The writer, Lewis F. Allen, 
Esq., is well known as an extensive breeder of short- 
horns and as a judge. No person in the United 
States, has had a more intimate knowledge of the 
short-horns in our country -for the last twenty-five 
years. He is author of the American Herd Book:— 

“Since I saw him, I have thought much on your 
bull, 3d Duke of Cambridge, and in comparing him 
in my mind with all the bulls I have ever seen, I am 
more and more impressed with his superior value to 
any thing yet brought into the United States. In 
short, he fills my mind entirely with all the qualities 
which a perfect short-horn should possess; and I 
don’t know but the heifers are quite his equals in style, 
quality, &c. I hope you will have all the success 
both in their increase, and in the sale of their pro- 
duce, which you deserve, for our country has never 
before, within my knowledge, received such an ac- 
‘quisition in the stock line as in these cattle. You 
deserve much for your enterprise, and Stevens a great 
deal for his judgment in selecting such animals.— 
They far exceed my anticipations; although I am 
free to say, I anticipated much from Stevens’ selec- 
tions, with al] England for a field to choose in.” 


This opinion was entirely unsolicited on the part 
of Col. Sherwood or myself, and wholly voluntary on 
the part of Mr. Allen. 

Steps have been taken to have a portrait of the 3d 
Duke of Cambridge engraved for publication in the 
Genesee Farmer for September or October, and of 
Princess 2d in some future number. 

These animals are now at Col. Sherwood’s, Auburn 
N. Y. where they may be seen. It is now design- 
ed to show them at Syracuse at the great cattle show 
of the State Society, in September next. Col. Sher- 
wood and myself invite the attention of breeders and 
amateurs tothem. A. Strsvens.—JVew York. 


Cuuture or Grapes in Onro.—It is stated in 
the report of the Agricultural Society for the county 
of Hamilton, O., that not less than five hundred 
bushels of Catawba and Isabella grapes, were sold 
at Cincinnati, during last season, for “table use.” 
The price is three to four dollars per bushel. But 
the quantity sold for the table is said to have been 
incunsiderable, compared with the quantity used-in 
the manufacture ef wine. The grape culture is 
profitably earried on in the vicinity of Cincinnati, on 
the roughest hill-sides, which are of but little value 
for the ordinary purposes of agriculture. 


Goup Fisu 1x Hupson River.—About ten years 
ago a few gold fish were thrown into Matteawan 
Creek, which empties into the Hudson near New- 
burgh, and have so multiplied as to fairly stock the 
creek and river in that vicinity. These fish, origi- 
nally from China, are rare in this country. 





BLACK SKINNED BARLEY. 


Last winter, while on the Atlantic, I promised my 
fellow-passenger, P. Barry, Esq., that I would send 
to the Genesee Farmer an account of the discovery, 
&c., of the Chelteniam Six-rowed Biack-skinned 
Barley. Various circumstances have prevented my 
doing so until now. I have a beautiful sample now 
in ear, which J intend to take to the State Fair. [| 
transplanted some, but owing to the dry weather it 
did not succeed as well as it would otherwise have 
done; still, from that the promised yield will be lar- 
ger than the commonality of barley. 

Mr. Vaughan, a tobacconist of Cheltenham, Eng- 
land, having by accident discovered three grains of 
this extraordinary barley, he planted it in January, 
1843, and its produce was 3,610 corns or grains.— 
Mr. Churchill, of the Plough Hotel, of that place, hav- 
ing been favored with a few grains, planted them in 
December 1843, ’44, and’45. The Black Barley, not- 
withstanding the severe frosts and cold winds, and 
the extreme drought in part of 1844, flourished and 
yielded a very extraordinary crop. Mr. C. was in- 
duced to drill several acres on the 14th of February, 
1846, allowing five pecks to the acre, which he reap- 
ed on the 4th of July. Its produce was 52 bushels 
and 2 pecks per acre; weight, 554 lbs. per bushel— 
when hummelled, 58 Ibs. ‘The same land was sown 
with whitestone turnips on the 10th July, which were 
large, aud fit for the table by the 2d September. Mr. 
C. drilled in Jan. and February, 1847, several acres, 
allowing six pecks tothe acre; the produce averaged 
63 bushels to the acre, and weighed 574 lbs. to the 
bushel, before hummeling.* Mr. C. drilled, in Oc- 
tober 1847, several acres with and without vetches. 
He mowed the barley and vetches when in ear, for 
his cattle and working horses, during April and 
May; the produce averaged 12 tons, 2 cwt. (27,104 
lbs.) per acre, and from its superiority of feed, was 
a saving of 3 lbs. of beans to each horse per day.— 
That planted without vetches was harvested on the 
10th July, and the land sown with whitestone tur- 
nips and fit for sale in September. A small portion 
of barley was mown in May; the stubble was let re- 
main for a second crop, and was reaped on the 23d 
August, producing 37 bushels and 2 pecks to the acre. 

Mr. Churchill malted 100 bushels and found the 
vat cast more than any other barley.+ When the 
barley is ground and mixed with wheaten flour, it 
produces good sweet bread. 

It is recommended to be sown in October or No- 
vember, for green food in the spring, either with or 
without vetches, and not laterthan February for har- 
vesting or seed, allowing to good lands abvut 84 lbs. 
to the acre, and for miduling land, 100 ibs. tis bet- 
ter drilled or dibbled. The straw is very strong, fine 
and fit for plaiting: all sorts of cattle are very fond 
of it when cut into chaff. So hardy is the plant thet 
a gentleman in Wolverhampton raised a few corns in 
his hot-house, and during the severe cold ordered it 
to be transplanted into the open ground, where it 
came to great perfeetion. ; 

Mr. C. says it does better on poor than on highly 
manured lands. [sowed late in March and April.— 
I put the grains six inches apart, and found they 
were much too close. W. M. Beaucnamp.—Sésan- 


eateles, N. Y., Jul 'y, 1849. 


*An acquaintance of mine planted one peck, and reaped the 
same season from the same. 46 bushels. 
t | do not recommend it for distillation, or in any other Way 


that may augment the curse of drunkennsss. 
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LETTER FROM FAIRFAX CO. VIRGINIA. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Haviug recently become a 
subscriber to the GENESEE Farmer, I must say | pre- 
fer it to all other agricultural documents that I ever 
perused. I have shown it to my —_ around 
me, and asked them to subscribe. They say that it 
is published too far off—-that the system of farming 
carried on in New-York will not answer for the soil 
and climate here. Now I wish to know the reason, 
for they are unable to give me a satisfactory one.— 
Will any one of the readers of the Farmer give the 
reason, if any, why the northern practice of farming 
will not doin many sections of the south? Having 
been born and raised in Madison county, New-York, 
(from which I came to this place about two years 
ago,) I am satisfied, from my own knowledge, that 
the southern practice of farming would not do at the 
north. 

Nature has done every “needful thing” for this 
country, while it has been the work of the white man 
and his slaves to mutilate and destroy. We have 
many advantages over Western New York. We have 
Washington and Alexandria, which are better mar- 
kets for produce than any in Western New York— 
and the Potomac river, with vessels on her that will 
take our surplus to any part of the world. 

I wish to turn some of the farmers of New-York 
this way, instead of their going to the west. Land 
within three miles of Washington varies from $10 
to $30 per acre, the price depending upon the quali- 
ty of soil and location; and in my own neighborhood, 





which is ten miles from Alexandria and three miles ; 


from Mt. Vernon, (on part of the estate formerly 
owned by Gen. WasuineTon,) land can be purchas- 
ed at from $5 to $15 per acre. . $ . 

All this part of Virginia wants, in my humble 
opinion, is enterprising northern farmers to settle here, 
and it will become one of the gardens of the world. 
In the luxurient valley of the Genesee, there is no 
end to wheat and corn—while the valleys of the Po- 
tomac river are grown up to pines and cedars; the 
planters having left them, the deer and wild turkey 
have taken possession, and roam unmolested. I long 
to see the “Old Dominion” stand first, as of right 
she ought, among her sister States; and northern 
emigration would soon place her in that proud posi- 
tion. 

The soil here is easily improved, and the water 
good—and in fact there is every inducement that a 
northern farmer could ask for. Where sown, clover 
grows luxuriantly, and lime acts well on the soil.— 
Indeed I see nothing to hinder a northern farmer, with 
northern enterprise and the northern mode of farm- 
ing, from doing well here; and I advise all unsettled 
farmers who wish to locate permanently, to emigrate 
to Virginia instead of going to the west. 

Any one wishing toknow more about lands in 
Fairfax county, may direct their letters to me, and 
they shall be accommodated. S. N. Waricgut.—-4c- 
cotink, Fairfax Co., Va., May, 1849. 


Remarks.—We publish the above because we 
think its statements will prove interesting to many of 
our readers. If the section mentioned possesses 
“many advantages over Western New York,” we see 
no good reason why it should remain in a wild and 
uncultivated state. We hope to receive articles from 
other sections of the south and west, containing facts 
of general interest to agriculturists—such as soil and 
climate, staple products, price of land, &c. 


BREAKING STEERS. 


An Alabama correspondent of the Southern Culti- 
vator gives the following plan for breaking steers. 
It strikes us as being quite practicable. He says: 

“Make a yoke four feet longer than usual; give, 
room to put four bows instead of two, as represented 
in the annexed figure. Hitch a pairof well broke ff 
steers, one at each end of the yoke, leaving the two 
middle bows for your unbroke steers. Now hitch 
to your cart, and put them at work, all four in the 
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B C, young steers, 
} They may cut some antics 
at first, but they will soon find it best to obey the 


A B 
A D, old steers. | 
same yoke, and abreast. 


word of command. Dont suffer them to be whipped, 
as iscommon in breaking mules and oxen. ‘Treat 
them gently while you have them hitched together, 
and you can break them with or withoutlines. You 
wil! find this plan to be much better than having a 
half-dozen negroes about them, beating and thump- 
ing, whooping and bawling for a week or two, if 
you manage them rightly for two or three weeks.— 
Should a neighbor wish to borrow the gentlest yoke 
of oxen you have, you would hesitate to say which 





'was the safest. The steers you have thus newly 
broken would be without tricks.” 
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TO THE WOOL GROWERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





A purse of $100 having been offered for the best 
25 Merino Ewes, and the best 25 Marino lambs un- 
der one year old—by a private gentleman—the ex- 
hibition to be at the Fair of the New-York State Ag- 
ricultural Society, I propose to be a competitor in 
that exhibition against any and all flocks of Merino 
sheep that may be brought against me. I give this 
out, not as a challenge, but simply as a proposition, 
which shall call forth my brother farmers through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. My object 
is to convince myself where the best Merino sheep 
are—if I have not got them—for I am resolved to 
improve from the best, whatever may be the cost.— 
By a fair and manly competition, we may compare 
the best specimens from the best flocks—and by that 
means may learn where the best sheep are to be 
found. 

Fora series of years, I have spared no pains or 
expense to possess myself of the best sheep of the 
pure merino race, that the United states could afford, 
orto be found in the old world. It remains to be 
seen whether these efforts have been successful: and 
to this end I earnestly invite the merino wool-grow- 
ers throughout the Union to meet me on the show 
ground at Syracuse, next September, in honorable 
competition, to compare the best 25 ewes and 25 
lambs from our respective flocks, and thus add ano- 
ther most interesting feature to the somewhat Na- jf 
tional Exhibition which will be made atthe New ff 
York State Fair. A. L. Binenam.—Cornwall, Vt., 
July, 1849. 


Oak leaves, says Thaer, are not easily decompo- | 
} 





sed, and contain an astringent matter which is highly 
injurious to vegetation as long as the leaf remains 


undecomposed. 
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THE ‘RHUS IN ERBE;’ OR HINTS TO VILLAGERS. 


{(THoven many of the following hints are unseasonavle 
at this time, the article will keep quite as well in print as 
in our pigeon hole—and perchance prove valuable to those 
who preserve the Farmer.—Ep.] 

As more than a pro rata portion of the readers of 
the Farmer live in villages—and as it is a very 
thankless task, however irrepressible your enthusiasm 
may be, to write for the benefit of those of the country 
who only call you a pretender or an empiric—I will 
now say a few words for the benefit of the villager 
who delights in growing his own corn and cabbages. 


CaxspaGE Piants.—Never attempt to grow cab- 
bage plants in any thing but a loose vegetable mould 
—here the roots will grow large and strong, so that 
when transplanted they never fail to grow with ra- 
pidity. I have often heard it said that a cabbage 
planted by a Dutchwoman was sure to live and thrive. 
One-half the secret of her success is that her plants 
have large spongioles; the other half is in the early 
hoeing they receive at her hands; for vegetable, like 
animated nature may be improved by female culture. 

Tue Time to Prant.—When a farmer tells you 
to wait for the new or old of the moon before you 
sow or plant, don’t mind him, unless your faith is as 
expansive as his own; but plant early if all things 
are right—and the moon, crazy as she is, will not 
molest your crop. 

Ontons.—Few people in Western New York 
know the true value and culinary office of onions; 
still fewer know how to grow them aright. If you 
want early onions, plant the black seed after the 
summer droughts are over, take them up in Novem- 
ber and put them in the cellar—in April, set them 
out in beds. They will soon mature, and are much 
better than what are vulgarly called top onions. If 
you have a few small onions in the ground all win- 
ter, they will come forward very early in the spring, 
and may be eaten as a salad, topsand all. For the 
main crop of onions, always plant new black seed in 
March or April; the surplus young onions will pay 
for the thinning and weeding. They may be used 
in soups and stews, or eaten en salade, tops and all. 

Inpran Corn.—For early green corn, plant a row 
or two of some early variety, then plant sweet corn 
in rows 2} feet apart, once every two weeks, until Ju- 
ly; thin the plants to six or eight inches in the row, 
pull or cut off the suckers, and as the corn begins to 
ear, cut out barren and diseased stalks. You will 
then have a supply of green corn from July until Oc- 
tober, and sweet cornto cure for winter’s use, to boot. 
Select the largest ears for seed from two or three ear- 
ed stalks. The soil for corn can hardly be made too 
rich. Hoe as soon as the plant appears above the 
surface. Some suppose that when corn is planted 
early, comes up and turns yellow, it is stunted, and 
will be overtaken by the thrifty plants of a later 
growth. No such thing; the early plant is often 
gaining root when the top is stationary, so that its 
growth will be much more rapid in the succeeding 
warm weather, than that of even thrifty later grown 
plants. 

Beans.—Being tender plants, they must be plant- 
ed later than most other seeds. Pole beans, though 
not as early as bush beans, are much more palatea- 
ble in the green state. No man can have any pre- 
tension to the character of an epicurean, who says 
it is too much trouble to pole beans. 











RavisnEs.—Early planted radishes grow so slow 
that they are injured by worms on a manured soil; 
a virgin sandy loam is the best for early radishes,— 
Later in the season they grow so rapidly in a rich 
soil, that they outstrip the worms. 


Cucumpers.—Manure prepares the best soil for 
cucumbers. Whenever I see a farmer's wife with 
a barrel of cucumber pickles for sale, I instinctive- 
ly feel, before I make the inquiry, that the stumps 
have not yet rotted in her garden. A virgin soil, 
composed by nature’s unerring hand, is best for all 
the delicate feeders of the whole vegetable kingdom. 
Corn and roots are gross feeders not easily cloyed.— 
Potatoes want a moist, cool climate, and moist, rich 
soil. When potatoes fast for want of due moisture, 
Indian corn luxuriates. 


A WORD ABOUT TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Let every villager who takes the Genesee Farmer, 
read, learn, mark and inwardly digest its Horticul- 
tural Department, by P. Barry. He will there find 
that Mr. B. did not go to England to eat turbot, nor 
to Paris to hurry through the Jardin des Plants, to 
eat oyster soup at the Rocher du Concati. The 
Yankees who first began to build villages in West- 
ern New York, extirpated every tree that the far- 
mer’s axe had spared, as though a forest tree was 
the natural enemy of civilization. Stingy of every 
inch of ground, their houses were built out flush with 
the street, so that when the village grew into a city, 
they might sell the rear ata high price. To copy 
the worst example of the city, or of the decayed 
New England town, seemed to be their highest am- 
bition; hence, instead of those indigenous trees, 
shrubs, flowers and creepers (call them not para- 
sites,) which now adorn the villager’s home, little 
of the kind was to be seen ten years ago, except now 
and then a starvling exotic in a pot, stuck out on a 
window sill, or the door step, bringing to mind the 
little disconsolate flower in Picciola’s prison yard. 

Great has been the progress of sylvan and floral 
embellishment in our villages, in the last two or 
three years, and choice fruit trees and vines begin 
to abound. Next to our favored climate, many 
thanks are due to D. Tuomas, Downie, Barry, and 
other late writers on horticulture, for such a rapid 
consummation. But much still remains to be done. 
Little money is needed to effect it; all that is neces- 
sary to promote such improvements, is some read- 
ing, the cultivation of a correct taste, some care 
and attention; but no more time is required than 
that which is daily passed in idleness—and what is 
the labor to him or her who loves nature for herself ! 
S. W.—Seneca County, N. Y., 1849. 


THORN HEDGES. 





Messrs. Eprrors:—As you expressed a wish 
in your last number of the Genesee Farmer, to 
hear from such of your correspondents as have had 
any experience in growing hedges, I beg to send you 
a litte account of my experience on the subject. 

Five years ago I procured from the Botanical Gar- 
dens of Messrs. A. J. Downing & Co., of Newburgh, 
N. Y., a quantity of young plants of that variety of 
thorn called the Newcastle Thorn (Crategus Crus- 
= native, as Mr. Downing informed me, of 

ew Jersey, and much better adapted to this climate 
than the English hawthorn. I planted them a foot 
apart in a single row, and as they were charged six 
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dollars per thousand, the thorn plants for each rod of 
hedge cost me only ten cents. When they had 
grown two years, each thorn was cut down so as to 
leave only three inches of the stem-above ground.— 
This had the effect of causing several shoots to spring 
up from each root: these have grown, and now the 
hedge presents a vigorous appearance, varying from 
four feet to six and a half feet high, and it promises 
to make a very good fence in two or three years 
from this time. The land on which I planted the 
hedge varies in quality:--that on which it has at- 
tained the height of six feet anda half, is a good 
mellow loam, but that on which it is only four feet 
high, is a stiff hard clay. If I plant another hedge, 
I shall plant the thorns eight inches apart, and pre- 
viously manure the land. 
I think itcannot be doubed that we have several 
species of thorn indigenous to this country which 
would under proper management, make admirable 
hedges; for I believe that, all things considered, no- 
thing will be found comparable to the thorn for hedg- 
or farm fences, whether we consider its hardiness 
and durability, its habit of growing in such close 
proximity, one to another, as to constitute, from its 
formidable and numerous spines, an impenetrable bar- 
rier, its adaptation to the climate of all the northern 
and middle states, and perhaps to some of those in 
the south, and its ease of propagation by seed, and 
consequent cheapness. Dr. Beck, in his Botany of 
the Northern and Middle States, enumerates eight 
distinct species of native thorns. I have noticed 
five or six varieties of the thorn scattered over my 
own farm, several of which would apparently, from 
their low, bushy growth, make excellent hedges: 
and it is to be hoped that ere long our enterprising 
nurserymen will so test all the native sorts of thorn 
as to be able to point out such kinds as are best adapt- 
ed to the purpose of making good permanent farm 
fences. I may add that although mice are numerous 
in my field, yet they have not attacked the Newcas- 
tle thorn planted by me. This is not the case with 
the English hawthorn (Crategus Oxycantha) plent- 
ed at the distance of a few miles, where, during the 
winter, the mice frequently girdle the plants and do 
much injury. H. R.—Varick, Seneca Co., N. Y., 
June, 1849. 





WOOL GROWING.—LARGE FLEECES, &c. 

Messrs. Epirors:—In looking over the old num- 
bers of your valuable paper, I find several statements 
from those engaged in the growing of wool. My at- 
tention was particularly drawn tothe statement some 
gave of the great weight of fleece from their Meri- 
nos. Now, sir, my sheep quite come up to some of 
the Merino flocks, they a of the Merino grade, 
I have at present 118, including old and young—38 
iambs. The fall of ’46,1 purchased, at the State 
fair at Auburn, of Reep Burritt, of Burdett, Tomp- 
kins county, a Merino buck lamb, one of the five that 
took the first premium at the said fair. The aggre- 
gate weight of his fleeces is 23} lbs. His first fleece 
weighed 7 lbs,, second 73 lbs., third 83. I have 
70 of his stock, including 28 lambs. Two 2 year- 
old ewes, with lambs by their sides, clipped 12} lbs. 
of well washed wool. My 54 old sheep clipped 4 
lbs. 3 oz, per fleece; forty of them are ewes; year- 
lings average four lbs. per head. 

Last fall, at the State Fair at Buffalo, I purchased 
a yearling Merino buck of J. D. Patrerson, of 





good sire, well formed and well wooled; his fleece 
— ed 8} lbs. well washed. I have ten lambs of his 
stock, which bid fair to make the right kind of sheep. 

I have brought my flock up to what they are, with- 
out the expense of purchasing high priced sheep at 
home or abroad; indeed, I have purchased none but 
the two above mentioned. The improvement has 
been made by a proper selectien of bucks, changing 
them every or every other year, and breeding from 
my best ewes. I thought if I could get upa flock 
of sheep that would average 4 lbs. per fleece, I would 
be satified—but my ambition goes beyond that. I 
anticipate getting upa flock that all over one year 
old will average 5 lbs., and lambs 44 Ibs. I feed no 
grain to my old sheep; I give a few oats in the sheaf 
to my lambs, during the first four weeks of feeding hay. 

If any one who may read this article has a flock 
of Merinos that come to the last ahove figured, they 
will much oblige one of the many readers of your 
paper by making it public through its pages. Sam- 
vEL Emprer.—Milo, Yates Co., NV. Y., June, 1849. 





A CHEAP BEE-HIVE. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—In getting up the plan of a 
bee-hive to meet the wants of the farmer and me 

chanic, there are several things that should be well 
understood—the object being profit and economy.— 
A large hive seldom swarms much after the first sea- 
son of swarming, if they have a plenty of room for 
their increase. I have always found those hives the 
most profitable that hold only what honey it requires 
to winter a midling sized swarm, and comb enough 
to raise their young in. Ihave used board, tub and 
straw hives, and have examined most of the patent 
hives that have been offered in this vicinity. 

Thre years ago I got up a hive that I think is the 
nearest what the farmer wants, of any I have ever 
seen. I wil endeavor to describe how it is made.— 
I select two suitable boards, one inch thick—one of 
them thirteen, and the other fifteen inches wide. I 
saw two pieces from the one 13 inches wide, for the 
front and back part of the hive, twenty inches long; 
then two more fifteen inches wide, the same length; 
then I measure off 103 inches on one side, and 11 on 
the other side, Strike lines across, and saw them 
into by them, to make the sides of the main hive 
and sliding doors. For the chamber to set the box- 
es in, take the two pieces 11 inches long, nail them 
to the boards 13 inches wide, the longest sides out; 
then asquare piece from the board 13 inches wide, 
makes the floor between the main hive and chamber. 
From the edges next to the front and back boards, I 
cut out a strip two or three inches long, sufficient 
for the bees to pass from the main hive to the boxes. 
I then nail the floor firmly, level with the longest 
edges of the side boards. A board 17 inches square 
makes the top of the hive, with some gimlet holes 
to slip nails into to hold the sliding doors in their 
place, completes the hive, except four sticks through 
the main hive, two each way, to support the comb. 
To make boxes, select good house siding, wide 
enough to use six by eight window-glass for the 
ends; plain them to § of an inch thick; make the 
boxes 12% inches long; cut the edges of two of the 
boards to make a place for the bees to enter it from 
the main hive; nail them together with inch brads. 
T'wo boxes will stand in the chamber, and hold 16 
Ibs. each, when well filled, and seldom any thing in 





Westfield, Chautauque county. He is a noble sheep, 






them but the clear honey and white comb. Atvin 
Witcox.— West Bloomfield, NV. Y., April, 1849. 
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IMPROVED SHORT-HORN BULL “BUENA VISTA,” 
Ownep ny S. P CuHapman, or CtockvLLE, Mapison County, New York. 





TuHoveu we never “bred or owned a short-horn,” 
we do like to see and handle them—and when we 
can not have that privilege, we e’en like to look upon 
such a “counterfeit presentment” as the portrait 
here given. Indeed, we admire a beautiful, well for- 
med animal of any breed, and have little sympathy 
with those specimens of the genus homo, who can 
find nothing worth seeing, at a “ cattle-show.” 

We congratulate Mr. Cuarpman upon the possess- 
ion of so perfect and noble an animal as the one 
above represented; and we are assured that “ Buena 
Vista” is equally as good, if not “better looking,” 
than the engraving. His pedigree shows him to be 
among the clioicest of the breed to which he belongs, 
and we are confident that while under the care and 
management of his present owner, his good qualities 
will be fully retained. Mr. CuapmMan seems deter- 
mined to keep pace with the improvements of the 
age, and we consider his example well worthy of 
imitation by other practical farmers and breeders.-— 
The success which has thus far attended his efforts 
to improve the quality and augment the produce of 
his stock, (both sheep and cattle,) proves that he 
understands the subject—and we presume he fully 
comprehends its importance. We trust his labors 
will be adequately rewarded. 

We annex the pedigree of “ Buena Vista:”— 

Pedigree.—White—bred by Grorce Vat, of 
Troy, N. Y.; calved 10th April, 1845. Got by Me- 
teor, 104, [ bred by Mr. Vail, from an imported cow 
and bull, bred by Thomas Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, 
England, ] out of Queen II., by Charles Henry Hall’s 
Meteor*—Queen I., by Monarch, 105, [ bred by Mr. 


* Mr. Hall's Meteor was sired by Harlem Comet, 71, by 
Wye Comet, [ imported by Gov. Lloyd, of Maryland, } dam 
Lily by Regent, Noy» by Mr. Hall, in 1821, }]—Blanche 
{imported by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin, in 1823,] by a son 
of Comet, 319. Tne dam of Meteor, Suow-drop, by im- 
ported Regent; g. d., Old Snow-drop, got in England, out 
of Blanche, [ imported. } 








Hall,]|—Young Princess, by Regent, [imported by 
Mr. Hall in 1821,—Old Princess, [ imported by Ed- 
ward Prince in 1825, bred by Robert Colling,] by 
Lancaster, 360,—Golden Pippin by North Star, 458, 
—by Favorite, 252,—by Hubback, 319. 


Tue Sxort-Horas.—In his “Compend of Amer- 
ican Agriculture,’ Mr. ALLEN says:— 

“The Short-horns or Durhams are decidedly the 
most showy and taking among the cattle species.— 
They are of all colors between a full deep red, and a 
pure creamy white; but generally have both intermix- 
ed in larger or smaller patches, or intimately blended 
in a beautiful roan. Black, brown, or brindle are not 
recognized among pure bred short-horns. Their 
form is well spread, symmetrical and imposing, and 
capable of sustaining a large weight of valuable car- 
cass. The horn was originally branching, and turn- 
ed upward, but now frequently has a downward ten- 
cy, with the tips pointing towards each other. They 
are light and comparatively short, clear, highly pol- 
ished and waxy. The headis finely formed, with a 
longer face, but not so fine amuzzle as the Devon. 
The neck is delicately formed without dewlap; the 
brisket projecting, and the great depth and width of 
the chest giving short, well spread fore legs. The 
crops are good; back and loin broad and flat; ribs 
projecting; deep flank and twist; tail well set up, 
strong at the roots and tapering. They have a thick 
covering of soft hair, and are mellow to the touch, 
technically termed handling well. They mature ear- 
ly and rapidly for the quantity of food consumed, 
yielding largely of good beef with little offal. Asa 
breed, they are excellent milkers, though some fami- 
lies of short-horns surpass others in this quality.— 
The short-horns are assigned a high antiquity by 
the oldest breeders in the counties of Durham and 
Yorkshire, England, the place of their origin, and 
for a long time, of their almost exclusive breeding.” 
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THE STALLION 





“MORGAN HUNTER.” 








[For the above beautiful engraving we are indebt- 
ed to the owners of the animal it portrays. As we 
have never seen “ Morgan Hunter,” we are unable 
to speak of him from personal knowledge — and 
therefore copy the following notice from the July 
number of J'he Cultivator: ] 

Ir has been well remarked that, though a pic- 
ture may convey too favorable an idea of a defec- 
tive animal, yet it is impossible to portray all the ex- 
cellencies of a good one. Making due allowances 
for the latter difficulty, the above figure may be con- 
considered a correct likeness of the horse from which 
it was taken. 

“ Morgan Hunter” is six years old; was bred, as 
we are informed, by Mr. Exwell, of Springfield, Vt.; 
was got by Gifford Morgan, dam by the same horse. 
He was sold by F. A. Weir, of Walpole, N. H., in 
May last, to Messrs. Hackley & Gilbert, of East 
Hamilton, Madison County, N. Y., and stands the 
present season at the stable of S. A. Gilbert, in that 
town. He is a capital specimen of the Morgan fa- 
mily of horses. In his general form, he possesses, 
in a remarkable degree, what Youatt lays down 
as the most important requisite in a stallion—com- 
pactness—“as much goodness and strength as pos- 
sible, condensed in a little space.” His head is fine, 
and his eye large and brillicnt; his chest capacious, 
barrel round, loin very broad, back short, quarters 
long and muscular, flanks deep and full, limbs short- 
Jointed, flat and sinewy. In temper and spirit he 
exhibits the intelligence and docility which charac- 
terize most of his near relatives. Like the high- 
mettled Arabian, he unites the playfulness and good 
humor of a pet lamb, with the courage and power of 
the war-horse—whose “neck is clothed with thun- 
der,”—« who rejoiceth in his strength,” and “ mock- 
eth at fear” 

The history of the Morgan horses has been fully 















given in previous pages of The Cultivator. Some 
people, however, who have not fully investigated the 
matter, seem to entertain the idea, that they origi- 
nated with a cross of the French or Canadian horse. 
We have never seen the least evidence that the ori- 
ginal, or as he is called the Justin Mergan horse, 
possessed any of this blood; and of the four stall- 
ions which were kept of his get, we believe the 
Bulrush or Chelsea Morgan, was the only one that 
inherited any French blood through the dam. 

We notice various advertisements and cuts of 
horses, as “Morgans,” in the papers of the differ- 
ent parts of the country. A comparison of those de- 
scriptions and their originals, with the cut at the 
head of this article, may serve, in some degree, to 
show whether the animals truly represent the stock 
whose name they bear, or are only counterfeits. 


Instinct or Pxiants.—Hoare, in his treatise on 
the vine, gives a striking exemplification of the in- 
stinct of plants. A bone was placed in the — 
dry clay of a vine border. The vine sent out a lead- 
ing, or tap root, directly through the clay to the bone. 
In its passage through the clay the main root threw 
out fibres, but when it reached the bone it entirely 
covered it by degrees with the most delicate and mi- 
nute fibres, like lace, each one sucking at a pore in 
the bone; like a litter of pigs at their dam as she lies 
down on the sunny side of the farm-yard. On this 
luscious morsel of a marrow bone would the vine con- 
tinue to feed as long as any nutriment remained to be 
extracted. What wonderful analogies there are run- 
ning through the various forms of animal and vegeta- 
ble creation, to stimulate curiosity, to gratify research, 
and finally, to lead our contemplations from nature, 
in a feeling of reverence, “up to nature’s God.” 

As to the vine spoken of by Hoare, it is worthy of 
remark that the root went no further than the bone. 
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MAKING AND PRESERVING BUTTER. 


Tne following article was commmunicated to the 
Farmer’s Monthly Visitor, by one of the sisters of the 
United Society of Shakers at Canterbury, N. H.— 
The excellent economy of this Society gives an im- 
portance to their recommendations :— 

“ The pans or other vessels in which the milk is to 
be set, should be made perfectly sweet by scalding, 
previous to putting the milk into them. A room in 
a basement story, where the air will circulate freely, 
is preferable to a cellar for setting milk; forty-eight 
hours is a sufficient length of time to raise cream 
for making butter to keep through the winter season. 

“After this cream is taken off, the milk may stand 
the same length of time, but the cream that rises af- 
ter the first forty-eight hours, will uot make butter 
so palateable as the first which rises, and should be 
churned separate. 

“As soon as the cream is taken from the milk, it 
should be put into a tin pail, and set into a kettle of 
scalding water, taking care to stir the cream after, 
otherwise it will turn oily at the top. It should re- 
main in the kettle till the cream is scalding hot, be- 
ing careful to place it in a tub of cold water imme- 
diately. Stir it often until it is nearly or quite 
cold: if it remains long after. hot, it will be injured 
much It will be necesary to change the water once 
or twice before the cream can be perfectly cold. It 
may then be kept three or four days without injury. 
After churning, the buttermilk should be partially 
worked out; then add one and one-half ounce of 
salt to one pound of butter. 

“Tt may then be covered tight and stand till the 
following day; then work it over again, taking ev- 


ery care to work out all particles of buttermilk, which 
will prevent the butter from growing rancid by age. 
It may then be formed into cakes, or packed solid in 
: a which should be perfectly sweet and well 
ried. 
“The inside should be sprinkled with a little fine 


salt. After the cask is filled, dip a cloth in melted 
butter, and spread it snugly over the top—cover it 
with fine salt, and fasten up the cask sufficiently 
tight to keep out the air; it should then be set in a 
cool place, to remain through the winter. 

“A cask made of red oak staves is preferable to 
any other, for preserving the original sweetness of 
butter. It will add to the flavor of butter to work in 
a little sugar at the last working over—say a table- 
spoonful to every four or five pounds of butter.” 





A SUGGESTION FOR AGRICULTURAL CLUBS. 


The “New York Columbian Farmer” suggests 
what is, one might suppose, not only wise, but very 
practicable for all who have the self-command and 
resolution to do any thing for improvement in their 
line of business. It says: 

Let each member of the club procure a good sized 
blank book; commence, say in the spring; write 
down all matters which relate to the operations of 
the farm, viz.: number of acres, the soil, manner of 
tillage, quantity and kind of manure; the time of 
seeding of all kinds of grain and vegetables, quanti- 
ty of seed per acre; the situation of the land, as to 
wet or dry; making suitable entries during the sea- 
son, as to the weather, the growth of crops, whether 
doing well or not, and the probable cause; the time 
of harvesting, yield per acre; if good or poor, the 





probable cause; the time of selling, the price, high 
orlow. A memorandum somewhat similar as to the 
stock; the disease with which they ere attacked, if 
any, the remedy used, and the effect. Let an exact 
account be kept of the outgoes and incomes, and a 
balance be struck at the end of each year; taking 
special pains through the year to ascertain causes 
and their effects; and be not afraid of writing too 
much. By this course they would soonacquire the 
habit of putting their thoughts on paper in a system- 
atic way. At the end of each year, these papers 
could be presented to the club, and examined by a 
committee; and all matters worth remembering, put 
into a condensed report, and recorded. By this 
course, a comparison could be made between the dif- 
ferent systems practiced, and the best could be adopt- 
ed. By this it is believed every important improve- 
ment would soon become general; errors would be 
detected and abandoned. 


PASTERNS OF THE HORSE. 


Tue following sensible remarks, on the form of 
the pasterns, are copied from Youatt’s work, “The 
Horse.” 

“Tn proportion to the obliquity or slanting of the 
pastern, will be the stress on the fetlock-joint, 
atid, therefore, the liability of that joint to injury 
and strain; and also the liability to ‘sprain of the 
back sinews,’ from the increased action of the flexor 
tendons; and likewise to injuries of the pastern- 
joints, for the ligaments will be weak in proportion 
to their length. The long and slanting pastern is 
an excellency in the racehorse, from the springiness 
of action, and greater extent of stride by which it is 
accompanied. Aless degree of it is necessary in 
the hunter, who is to unite continuance of exertion 
with ease of pace, and who, in his leaps, requires 
almost as much springiness as the racehorse; but 
for the wear and tear of the hackney, a still less de- 
gree of obliquity should be found. There should be 
sufficient to give pleasantness of going, but not 
enough to endanger contiuuance and strength. Ex- 
perience among horses will alone point out the most 
advantageous direction of the pastern, for the pur- 
pose required; but the slightest observation will 
prove the necessity of considerable variety in the 
structure of this part. Let the reader imagine the 
heavy dray horse, with his short and upright pas- 
terns, contending in the race; or the race-horce with 
his long and weak pasterns, endeavoring to move 
some heavy weight. The concussion is Mittle in a 
cart-horse, because his movements are slow, and 
thcrefore the upright and strong pasternis given to 
him, which he can force into the ground, and on which 
he can throw the whole of his immense weight.” 





Guano.—The most economical application of guano is di- 
rectly under or upon the seed where the roots will be sure to 
find it. Itshould be covered with earth, and slightly separa- 
ted from thé seed. Sowing broadcast, in damp weather, up- 
on the growing grasses or grain, is a good mode of applica- 
tion, but it should first be intimately mixed with several 
times its bulk of garden mold or well-rotted peat, swamp 
muck, and some plaster. 

RR RRR RRA 

Save THE Urine.—The urine from cattle is worth as 
much as the solid droppings. Any farmer can easily secure 
the whole, both in summer and winter, by having a bed of 
turf or vegetable matter deep enough to catch and retain the 
liquid. The watery portion soon evaporates, while the solid 
matter, amounting to about 12 percent., is incorporated with 
the turf, and held till needed for use. 
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New Mope or Bui_pixe.—A small house may be built in 


Power oF THE Sou. To ABsorB Opors.—It is well known 
that onions, if buried in the earth for a few days previous to 
cocked, will have lost much of their rank flavor.— 
Wd sucks, which are often too fishy in flavor to be good, 


the following manner, with a saving of expense, wherever! may ne rendered much more palatable by being wrapped in 


lumber is as plenty and as cheap as in this city, and where 
planing can be done by machinery: ‘Take two inch plank, 
plane them on one side, and tongue and ve them. Pro- 
vide good sills—and erect the building by setting the plank 
a, and battening the joints with strips of half-inch 
stufi—the strips two inches wide. This forms the outside 
wall. Furr out on the inside, with half-inch stuff, and lath 
to that. The half-inch furring gives sufficient room for 
the plastering to clinch, yet leaves the space too narrow for 
mice. For small one story houses, this is a very pretty 
mode of building; cheaper than by studs and clapboards, and 
in many respects better. Several such houses have been 
built in this city, and give good satisfaction.—Prairie Farmer. 


Smoxine Potators For THE Rot.—A correspondent of 
the Cultivator, writing from Green Bay, Wis., says: . 

‘““I have been informed by a gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, that he stopped his potators from rotting by smoking 
them. After the potatoes were dug and placed in the cellar, 
(an out door cellar,) he built a smoke and continued it eight 
or ten days, when affected part dried up, and the rest of the 
potatoe remained sound and good through the winter. The 
remedy was discovered by placing fire in an unfinished cel- 
lar. to prevent the vegetables from freezing—immediately 
after which it was found that the potatoes had stopped rot- 
ting. He says he has tried the experiment for two or three 
years past and has never known it to fail of arresting the dis- 
ease immediately.” 

Fowts.—It is a common error to feed young fowls imme- 
diately after being hatched. Any person who has examined 
eggs in the various stages of incubation, sees at once the fol- 
ly of this practice; for the last process, before leaving the 
shell, is the absorption of a g portion of matter, by the 
almost perfect fowl, which serves as nutriment; so that the 
young fowls, like bees which leave the hive in swarming, 
have full stomachs to sustain them a day or two; hence, in 
both cases, that quietness and good humor that generally 

revail, 
, From this wise provision of nature, the chick that first 
hatches is supported until the last of the brood is ready to 
leave the shell, which is frequently twenty-four hours later. 
—WN. E. Farmer. 

To Have Fixx Murton.—The sheep, as soon as killed, 
should be disemboweled. Itis the neglect to remove the 
entrails at once, and not the meat being touched by the wool, 
which imparts to it that strong mutton taste. The reason 
of this is, that the warmth of the body, carried off by the 
loss of blood, is for a time supplied from the warmth of the 
bowels, and thus the objectionable taste is created.— Jb. 


Arasian CaTtTte Ixtropucep.—Lieut. Lynch, of the 
late Dead,Sea Exploring Expedition, brought home a bull and 
calf of the Khaisis breed of Arabian cattle, and presented 
them tothe State of Virginia. By a resolution of the Le- 
gislature they are transferred to Col. James Castleman, of 
Clark county, with a view to the pe cage of the breed. 
They are said to be very beautiful animals, with limbs as 
delicate as those of the gazelle, yet strong and well set.— 
When full grown they stand 7 feet high, and the cows are 
said to yield milk abundantly. The pair were exhibited in 
Washington a few days, and much admired. 

Suspension oF Lanp Satks.—The Commissioner of the 
Land Office gives notice that the sales directed by the Presi- 
dent of the States, dated 27th February, 1849, to be held at 
the Land Office at Saulte St. Marie, on the fourth and eight- 
enth day of June, and third*day of September next, will be 
suspended, until the United States Geologists shall have ful- 
ly closed up their operations and surveys, and designated the 
mineral from the agricultural lands, of which due notice will 

given. 

New Curr ror Bots.—Give the horse some molasses 
and milk, then put about a half a pawn of tea in one quart 
of water, and draw it as you would for the table, and when 
partly cool, give it to him, and it will soon relieve him.— 
Prairie Farmer. 

New Gatr.—A Patent has been issued at Washington for 
an improvement in the way of opening gates, by which the 
inventor proposes to ‘ turn thom up vertically by a parallel 
movement of the rails, instead of swinging each way, as in 
the ordinary manner.” 











ovsorbent paper and buried in the ground for a few hours.— 
Dried codfish loses much of its austerity of flavor (if we may 
coin a term) by similar treatment. During the plague in 
Europe, clothing was often buried for a time, to disinfect it, 
This absorbent property of the soil is due to the presence of 
carbonacous matters; for clean sea beach sand will produce 
no such results, while pulverized charcoal will act with much 
greater energy than common soil. On this principle, ani- 
mal matter coated with unleached ashes, and then buried in 
pulverulent peat or muck, will not only decompose without 
giving off offensive odors, but the muck will also, by absorb- 
ing the resulting gasses arising from decomposition, be ren- 
dered highly valuable as a fertilizer. Dr. Dana says thata 
dead horse, if cut in pieces and treated as above, will render 
twenty loads of muck equal in quality to the best stable ma- 
nure. 

A Nor For THE Curtovs.—Lorp Linpsay, in his travels, 
writes, that while wandering amid the pyramids of Egypt, 
he stumbled on a mummy, proved by its hyeroglyphics, to 
be at least two thousand years of age. In examining the 
mummy, after it was unwrapped, he found in one of its en- 
closed hands hands a tuberous or bulbus root. He was in- 
terested in the question how long vegetable life could last, 
and he, therefore, took that tuberous root from the mummy's 
hand, planted it in a sunny soil, allowed the rains and dews 
of heaven to descend upon it, and in the course of a few 
weeks, to his astonishment and joy, the root burst forth, and 
bloomed into a beautiful dahlia. 


AMERICAN OraNGES.—The Mobile Herald says that since 
the destructive hurricane in Cuba a few years ago, the Mo- 
bile fruit market had been supplied chiefly with Creole or- 
anges now raised in that neighborhood, Pascagoula, and on 
the coast, near New Orleans. ‘These oranges are generally 
larger than those raised in the neighborhood of Havana, and 
much superior in flavor. The Herald contends that a num- 
ber of locations might be selected on the bay and neighbor- 
ing islands, where the orange would thrive admirably, and 
scarcely ever be injured by frost. It iastances the case of a 
person who realizes from 800 to $1,000 annually, from about 
30 orange trees cultivated in a garden near that city. 


Apbvicr For Summre.—Major Noah says: ‘‘ Don’t gorman- 
dize. We hate a glutton at all times, but especially in sum- 
mer. It is monstrous to see men, when the mercury is up to 
90, cram a pound of fat meat down their throats. Don’t you 
know that animal food increases the bile? Eat sparingly, 
and be sure and masticate well what you eat. Don’t bolt 
your food like an anaconda. Take exercise in early morning. 
Ah! what fools we are to sweat in bed, when the cool breez- 
es of the morning invite us forth, and the birds, and the dew, 
and the streams are murmuring, in their own quiet way, 
pleasant music, which arouses a kindred melody in the soul. 

‘* Be good natured. Don’t get into an angry discussion on 

litics or religion. There will be time enough to talk the 

ormer over when the weather becomes cooler, and as for 
the latter, the less you quarrel about it the better. Religion 
is a good thing; but when you fight in its name, you show 
yourself ignorant of its principles, and unswayed by its in- 
fluence. Bathe often, three times a week, every day. The ex- 
pense is nothing to the benefits derived. If you would en- 
joy good health, have a clear, a sweet stomach, a cheerful 
disposition, put your carcasses under the water every day, 
and when you emerge use the brush vigorously for five 
minutes. There is nothing like the pure bracing water.— 
We never dip beneath its surface without thanking God for 
mary placed such a health-promoting element within our 
reac 


How to Prevent THE CHoLtéRra.—A correspondent of 
the Jourual of Commerce says that a town in Tennessee 
has entirely escaped the scourge of the cholera the past win- 
ter, not a case of it having occurred there, notwithstanding 
every town in the vicinity suffered from it severely. This 
has been attributed, and no doubt correctly, to the free use 
of quick lime, fresh from the kilns, which was scattered 
through the gutters. cellars, privies, and yards. Its disin- 
fecting properties seizing with avidity on all impure and de- 
leterious es are well known, and where plentifully used 
will, no doubt, under ordinary circumstances of prudence 
and cleanliness, preserve the health of any cities and villa- 
ges in the United States. 
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NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. — PRODUCTION 
OF SEEDLINGS. 


Pusuic attention is so generally turned to fruit cul- 
ture, that great improvements must be made in ev- 
ery department. The Strawberry, the most impor- 
tant of all the small fruits, will undoubtedly, in 
common with other things, undergo a great im- 
provement. A few years ago the Messrs. Hovey, 
of Boston, produced two seedlings of great merit; 
and they were disseminated with astonishing ra- 
pidity. In three or four years from the time they 
were first announced for sale, hardly a respectable 
garden in the country, but had its Hovey’s Seed- 
ling and “Boston Pine.” Next Mr. Burr, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is fortunate in obtaining from seed a 
few fine sorts. We see them at once spread over 
the country, so that in two years from the time of 
sending out, they are reported onthe tables of all 
the Horticultural Societies in the country. Mean- 
time, large numbers of European Sorts, of high 
character, are imported ani tested. This shows 
the estimation in which the strawberry is held, and 
the degree off attention bestowed upon it by Amer- 
ican cultivators. This is not surprising, for the 
healthiness and delicacy of this fruit render it the 
favorite of all ages, classes, and conditions of peo- 
ple who can get it. 

It is needless for us to say that among all the for- 
eign sorts, not one has yet been found well adapt- 
ed for marketing. The Swainstone, the British 
Queen, Black Prince, &c., are large and delicious, 
but the crops are small and uncertain, and they are 
entitle: to a place only in the collection of amateurs, 
and there they ought to be. 

The large Eurly Scarlet in Western New York, 
is yet the staple sort for market. It, however, must, 
soon give place, we think, to better sorts. A few 
years ago, we thought of trying our luck in raising 
seedlings. We had an ideathat something might 
be produced as prolific as the Early Scarlet, and with 
larger size, and better flavor. We took seed from 
“Hovey,s Seedling,” Ross’ Phenix, Large Early 
Scarlet, Duke of Kent and Austrian Scarlet, and 
Boston Pine, that were all grown in adjoining beds, 
and from this seed we raised in 1847, several thou- 
sand plants. These we put out in beds, and in 
1848 they bore, and we selected some twenty-four 
plants that we considered well worthy another trial. 
The crop of fruit on some of them was enormous, 
and the plants combined with this great vigor and 
hardiness. We planted these 24 selected plants out 
and again this year they have borne—some of them 
so profusely as not to be equalled by any we have 
seen this season. This has been the opinion, 
too, of others who have seen them. They re- 
ceived no extra culture; indeed, the culture was 
not so good as it ought to have been. The ground 
was an old rasberry bed, worn out. The plants 
were dug up on the first of July, last year, and the 
ground manured and spaded—and on the 3d or 4th 
the strawberry plants were planted in it, and since 
then have only been kept clean of weeds. Every 
runner has been allowed to grow so that the ground 
around the plants has not been stirred. We have 





selected five varieties that we believe will rank 
at least among the best and most prolific varieties 
now grown. [ce the report of the Committee,who 
have examine: their merits carefully.] We are con- 
tinuing ou experiments. Wehave immense num- 
bers of seedlines ‘ag in, and we venture to an- 
ticipate something .. 
We are gla to le: 
similar experime::'- 
lightful, so exciti 
whether of fruit~ 
compensation, it | 
thing among a thon 
raised some of the 
among them two or 
clouded. We also ~ 


tuat others are engaging ia 
here ts something so de- 
it the raisiag of seeilings, 
wers, that one finds ample 
ia raising one good 
poor ones. Last year we 
vervenas now cultivated, 
« real novelties—striped and 
ine | some very pretty Petu- 
nias, equal to any o! . 4 best English sorts we have 
seen. At this mom e have in full bioom a hed 
of seedling picatees that are scattering their odor 
over all the garden, and delight all who see them, 
with their gay and varied colors. Of pansies we 
are always getting something new and pretty from 
seed. The following article responds so faithfully 
to our own feelings on this subject, that we cannot 
refrain from hanging it to our own remarks: 


ccee i 


Tse Gratircation DeriveD From Raising SeEDLINGs. 
—All nature hasan inclination ty vary; even the acorn 
from the evergreen oak, which we shall take for our first 
subject, yields us fifty differently formed leaves, although 
we could see no difference in the seed. If we sow a thou- 
sangl acorns from the evergreen oak, we shall not have two 
plants with foliage strictly alike, but many will diifer so 
much that tas more nearly resemble holly than oak; 
we have seen a number of varieties so strikiag, that we 
have determined on werkins even lis.iactly on! eparately 
and so perpetuating about ten of the oddest looking leaves 
we ever saw. There is hardly any thing more gratifying, 
certainly nothing more interesting, thin the sowing of 
seeds, if we but take the pains to examine the results.— 
We have seen a seedling oak with round leaves, with 
prickles all around, like those of the holly. but in form, 
the leaf is as unlike both oak and holly as if it were a sep- 
arate genus. Ina quantity of seedling berberries there is a 
most extraordinary diversity of form and color. Ina patch 
of laburn ims some of the racemes of flowers are as long 
again as others. in half a dozen walnut trees not two bear 
nuts alike, and if we were to watch any thing that comes 
from seed, we should often discover a thing worth saving 
but which, for want .of observation, is lost altogether.— 
Take cre of thin:s raised from seed; we once picked out 
half a dozen Rhododendrons, from a lot of seediing Ca- 
tawbiense. and they proved to be worth grafting, .n are 
now figuring among the most popular by some half-dozen 
names. We have notalluded to seed raised by crossing or 
artificial impregnation, but raised in the ordinary way; and 
if that will, as we know it will, yield great variety occa- 
sionally, how much more would seed do so when saved 
from particular sorts associated together for the purpose, and 
those of so opposite a character as to present every charm? 
We wish all who sow seed would look more to the result. 


PROGRESS OF FRUIT CULTURE. 





We are happy ot note the steady and rapid in- 


crease of choice fruits in this vicinity. Last year 
we had the pleasure of reporting great improvement 
in Strawberry culture, and this year has brought that 
branch of cultivation to a state of advancement that 
compares favorably with any other part of the country. 

The varieties recently produced by Mr. Burr, of 
Columbus, Ohio, have been produced in large quan- 
tities by M. G. Warner, Eaq., who has from the 
beginning, cultivated these varieties with great 


* We noticed. a few days ago. a bed of strawberry seeds jast 
planted by Messrs. Bissell, Hooker & Sloane. 
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success. He is well satisfied with the results of an 
other year’s experience. The New Prvg has borne 
large crops, and has proved of delicious flavor— 
ranking No. 1 for a table fruit. The size has not 
been as large as last year’s, on account of the condi- 
tion of the beds. The plants had grown together, 
covering the whole ground, and the foliage was very 
dense. The Rival Hudson, Mr. W. thinks much of 
—being very prolific, tine and excellent for preser- 
ving. He has also had a fair crop of Hovey’s Seed- 
ling—his specimens of this variety have surpassed 
any other here. Mr. Warner’s crop was all sold 
at about 183 cents per quart. 

Messrs. Bissetit, Hooker & St oane have also 
supplied the market largely. Ina iittle over two 
weeks they have sold about two hundred bushels of 
fruit, notwithstanding the cautions of the “ Board of 
Health.” Their varieties for marketing were Ho- 
vey’s Seedling, CrimsonCone, and Large Early Scar- 
let—the latter being their standard sort, according 
to their experience, by far the most profitable. From 
abed measuring 119 rods of ground, they have 
picked upwards of 109 bushels of this fruit. They 
have also produced fine specimens of Black Prince, 
Myatt’s British Queen, and some other varieties.— 
Messrs. B., H. & S. have also erected within the 
past year, a vinery 56 by 24 feet, with’ borders 20 
feet wide and three feet deep, made in a thorough 
manner. Their vines are thriving admirably, and 
will next season be in a fruiting condition. Mr. 
Bissrux has also a fine garden of dwarf Pears, de- 
signed to supply the market with choice fruit. We 
hope such instances of successful entérprise will in- 
duce others to turn their attention to these branch- 
es of culture, that have heretofore been overlooked in 
this region. 





THE PLUMBAGO LARPENTZ. 
(LADY LARPENT’S LEADWORT, OR PLUMBAGO.) 





In 1846 Mr. Fortonr found this beautiful plant 
on theruined ramparts of Shanghai, in China. In 
July 1847 it was exhibited in bloom before the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society. 

All who have seen it describe it as one of the most 
charming blue flowering plants now known for bed- 
d‘ng out in masses, as we dothe verbena, petunia, &c. 
The Plumbago capensis is a well known useful plant 
for bedding out, but it seems to be the opinion of cul- 
tivators that this new one entirely supersedes it. It 
will undoubtedly prove much better adapted to our 
climate, and answer bedding purposes better from its 
compact and bushy habit. It is described as having 
obovate pointed leaves, “finely serrated aud fringed 
with hairs on the margin, as will be seen by the cut. 
The flowers are produced in terminal clusters, and 
are clear deep blue, or intense violet color, with a 
tint of red in the throat, increased by cuttings of the 
young wood. An idea may be formed of the profu- 
sion of its blossoms from the fact that a single plant 
has borne 4000 blossoms. 

The London Horticultural Magazine says:— 

“The Plumbagos flourish in any light, porous, turfy soil, 
but in none better than where sandy loam preponderates.— 
The present species must be particularly well drained, and 
not too freely watered. It may be propagated by cuttings 
planted in sand, and set ina mild hot-bed: these cuttings 
should, as in the case of other bedding plants, be planted in 
the latter part of the summer, and kept over the winter in 
greenhouses or dry frames, until the following spring. 

For pot culture it will doubtless preve a very » en 





subject. It must, in this case, be regularly shifted into pots 
containing a compost in which turfy loam preponderates, not 
using very large pots, and having these drained in an efli- 
cient manner. The plants should, while young, be well 





stopped back, the point of the shoots being removed as soon 
as practicable, after they reach from two to three inches 
long. ‘This is to be continued until a good round head of 
branches is produced, and the plant should ther be allowed 
to grow on forflowering. An allied kind, P. capensis, forms 
a very elegant plant under good management, and becomes 
a really desirable object for greenhouse decoration, from the 
distinct and soft pale blue color of its blossoms; this species 
being, moreover, of rather straggling habit, may be used as 
a semi-climber; trained against the upright pillars of a con- 
servatory, in situations pretty well exposed to light, and 
where its roots are ina healthy medium, it becomes very 
ornomental. Whether or not the new species will assume 
any of this habit, we know not; but the plant which ap- 
peared at one of the metropolitan exhibitions certainly indi- 
cated a more compact and bushy habit. Of course as a pot 
plant, it must be very carefully watered.” 





Grartinc THE GraPpK.—Can cultivated grapes be graft- 
ed or inocculated (or both) into wild grape stocks with suc- 
cess ?—and if so, at what seasons of the year? R. B. 
Warren.—Alabama, N. Y., 1849. 

THE grape may he grafted successfully at the season 
when other grafting is performed, or sooner. A correspon- 
dent of the Ohio Cultivator states that he had great success 
in grafting in February. The grafts were inserted in the 
stock three inches below the surface of the ground, and no 
plaster used, but the earth simply pressed around them.— 
Grafting by approach, that is if the stock or graft be in 
a pot, may be done now. Budding we have not practiced, 
but presume it had better be done in the spring. 





Tue Meton Arrre.—A friend has placed on our desk 
to-day, (July 12.) two specimens of this apple,’as fresh, 
juicy and sound as they were in December last. We have 
never hefore known the excellent keeping qualities of this 
fruit, ull this season. It has been described as an October 
or November fruit, but the faetis, it keeps nearly as well as 
the Northern Spy. _Itis so delicions in the winter, however, 
that very few are disposed to test its keeping qualities. 
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THE NEW YORE a 5 mea FRUIT CONVEN- 


From the various articles which have appeared in 
the Horticultural end other periodicals, it appears 
quite evident there is a very erroneous opinion 
abroad, as to the friendly attitude of these two con- 
ventions. From individual knowledge of both, we 
believe the assertion may be safely made, that not 
five persons, having any connection with either, de- 
sire any rivalry, or wish to assume any hostile atti- 
tude toward the other. 

Both conventions had been proposed some months 
previous to their actual session, and both were very 
interesting and important bodies. The writer, who 
took a much more active past in that at Buffalo, 
will not, from this fact, be accused of partiality, 
when he states that the New York Convention em- 
braced by far the largest number of eminent pomolo- 
gists, and for this alone, must, by common consent, 
be regarded as the leading pomological organization 

‘in America. It is but justice to those who took an 
active part in the convention at Buffalo, to state that 
nearly if not quite all of them so regard the New 
York organization. And with this general feeling 
pervading all parties, I cannot but believe that the 
approaching convention at Syracuse, will adopt such 
a course as cannot be construed into an assumption 
of any hostile bearing. 

A single explanation as to the propriety of two dis- 
tinct organizations, one each for the east and the 
west, as supposed to be demanded by the difference 
of soil, climate and locality. The following facts 
would indicate that the difference is overrated. Of 
the twenty seven varieties of the appie, recommend- 
ed by the Ohio Fruit Convention as first rate for 
their region, all except four are cultivated in the 
Eastern States, where one or two even, of these four 
originated. As for the Buffalo Convention being pe- 
culiarly adapted for the west, as has been intimated, 
it may be stated that by far the best and most exten- 
sive collection of pears exhibited there, came from 
Rosert Manning, Salem, Massachusetts; the most 
extensive colleetion of plums, altogether so, was from 
Cuartes Hamiiton, Orange county, N. Y.; and 
the largest collection of apples, I think, was from 
Cuartes Downine, of Newburgh, N. Y. It will 
hardly do, yet, for either section to cut loose from the 
other. J. J. Tuomas. 


Remarks.—We give place to the suggestions of 
Mr’ Tuomas with great pleasure. They supply the 
place of a few remarks of similar import we had pre- 
pared for this number of the Farmer. We hope to 
witness the meeting of the friends of pomological re- 
form at the two great assemblies to take place the 
approching autumn, not in a spirit of rivalry, but of 
unity—not as western men or eastern men, but as 
American Fruit Growers, aiming at the same end, 
and animated by the same spirit. Thus, and thus 
only will these bodies prove themselves alike honora- 
ble and useful to the whole country.—Eb. 


Inpustry.—If industry is no more than habit, it 
is at least an excellent one. “If you ask me which 
is the real hereditary sin of human nature, do you 
imagine I shall answer pride, or luxury, or ambition, 
oregotism? No. I shallsayindolence. Whocon- 
quers indolence will conquer all the rest.” Indeed, 
all good principles must stagnate without mental 
activity. 





TRANSPLANTING FROIT TREES. 
BY J. FULTON, JR. 

Anxious to receive and diffuse light, I was glad 
to read the article of A. Bryant, in the Farmer for 
April, taking exceptions to a method pursued by me 
in planting out an apple orchard, as indicated in the 
February Number of the “ Horticulturist.” Should 
A. Bryant re-peruse the latter article, he will] notice 
that the plan pursued was not offered or urged upon 
the acceptance of any, nor quite as my “(his) meth- 
od” of “ planting an orchard,” well settled in my own 
mind, and tested by experience, but rather as a meth- 
od adopted on this occasion, and defferentially sub- 
mitted to the judgment and the opinions solicited of 
the experienced editor of the Horticulturist, “ for the 
benefit of myself and other beginners in frait cul- 
ture.” 

This method was not the fruit of my own judg- 
ment, for I had not had the experience necessary to an 
intelligent judgment in the case, but the fruit of 
some pomological reading, and the counsel of many 
nurserymen’s catalogues, each and all of whom must 
give a chapter “on transplanting.” 

Confessing my ignorance, classing myself with 
“ beginners,” and asking for light, as I didin that ar- 
ticle, disqualifies me from seeing so readily how the 
article in question would be so likely to “ mislead the 
inexperienced;” tor with all my inexperince and ig- 
norance upon the subject, I should be slow to follow 
the counsel, or “ method” of any one who was him- 
self ignorantand seeking light in the matured expe- 
rience of others; and I therefore cannot but think 
that it was the brief endorsement of that method by 
A. J. Downing, which was, in the eye of A. Bry- 
ANT, “ calculated to mislead the inexperienced.” But 
if this inference be legitimate (and I can conceive of 
no other cause for his fears) then his controversy is 
with A. J. Downine, and not with me; and I am 
anxious to direct such an intelligent pen to a foe 
worthy of his steel, and I promise him, no one will 
witness the conflict with more interest than myself. 
Let us have light, then; “the method” is no pet with 
me. I am always in search of a better. 

Nor can I see with the horticultural editor of the 
Farmer, in his response to his correspondent, how 
“deep holes” imply deep planting. Our ground is 
high and dry, and the trees are set above the level of 
the ground, and not deeper than they originally stood 
in the nursery; and they are now, (July 7th) ever 
one of them growing Jinely, without either “staking” 
or “mulching”—“wetting stem and branches,” or 
“ watering the roots.” They were all two years old 
trees—were headed back pretty freely—planted the 
15th and 16th of December, and many of them have 
made shoots of more than a foot in length at the pre-- 
sent time. 

Still, Iam by no means certain ‘that the course 
pursued was the best—nor that the views presented 
by A. Bryant are not sound and deserving of gene- 
ral acceptance,—and as we wish to enlarge our or- 
chards this fall, and plant a large additional number 
of apple as well as other fruit trees, I should be glad 
to have the views of men of experience upon this im- 
portant subject; and if this article should be the oc- 
casion of directing the attention of such men to this 
point, I shall be richly paid. 

Allow me to add, that I have, since plantng, pur- 
chased one of Nourse & Mason’s sub-soil Plows, and 
have pretty thoroughly used it among the young trees, 
and contemplate using it on the adjoining land this 
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fall before planting the trees, which I shall do with- 
out “digging deep holes,” so that I may test by ex- 
riment, the comparative merits of both plans. 

Of a large lots of plum, cherry and pear trees re- 
ceived from Newburgh and Flushing, together with 
a quantity of others of our own raising, transplanted 
this spring, and treated with “deep holes” and com- 
post, all are growing finely, excepting a few pear 
trees, with fine heads which were not cut back, while 
all the others were—planted from April 5th to 7th. 
The cherries even, rather difficult to transplant with 
safety, have all made a good growth without wetting 
stem or branch—mulching or staking. Eust Flow- 
erfield, Chester Co., Pa., July, 1849. 

WE are glad to have such excellent cultivators as 
Mr. Fuxton discuss these topics in cur columns.— 
They cannot fail to do good—Ep. ~ 





TREES, INSECTS, WIRE FENOES, &O. 





Mr. Barry:—! am glad to see so many friends 
besides yourself, laboring, through the Farmer, with 
the brethren, about setting trees and flowers. If 
there is any thing that can add a charm to home, 
’tis surely these. Who eversaw a pleasant dwell- 
ing place without them? I almost doubt if there 
could be one! To be sure, they are not essential to 
the accumulation of wealth, but certainly they lead 
a shorter and more certain way to happiness. We 
find a few men, (and only the men, I am happy to 
say,) who will have neither flowers or trees about 
their homes; these are generally worshipers of mam- 
mon. We also find some who say they like to see 
them; but they would have a different kind of trees 
from cthers, and plant them differently, and so on; 
finding fault with the good that others do; these are 
the ones that plant neither one kine nor the other; 
the very slaves of indolence. But enough of this. 

For common shade trees, I think none are better 
than the Elm and Hard Maple, though I like to see 
variety. The Butternut should also be set, as it af- 
fords both nuts and shade. I would object to setting 
fruit trees in front of a house for shade, if there is 
room for them elsewhere, as they do not grow large 
enough, and are apt to get injured in getting the 
fruit; but have them somewhere, and e care of 
them too. Trim them, manure them, and keep all 
insects off. Simply whitewashing will keep off ma- 
ny insects. Last season I had a nice young cherry 
tree that was infested with scores of worms and other 
insects. I cleared them all off, and then applied a 
mixture of sulphur and soft grease for three or four 
inches on the body of the tree. They crawled up as 
far as this, but not one would cross it. I think it is 
an effectual remedy against all “creeping things.” 

I see the subject of wire fence is attracting much 
attention, and hope it may induce experiments. I 
have for some time been thinking of a way of ma- 
king wire fence, particularly for road fences. It is 
to set trees for posts; take trees about ten feet high 
and three inches through, set as near as would be ne- 
eessary, and perhaps a post at intervals of twenty 
or thirty rods to stretch the wires upon. The wires 
are to be fastened to the trees with large wire sta- 
ples. The trees would perhaps not be fit till two or 
three years after planting out. I would set low 
trees with little top, that the wind might not affect 
them till they get firmly rooted. If trees would an- 
swer for posts, it would be a desirable combination of 





would like to know the opinion of others on it. F. 
R. Mitter.—Sugar Grove, Warren Co., Pa., 1849. 





NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRIES. 





Tue Committee on Fruits of the Horticultural 
Society of the Genesee Valley, examined, July 5th, 
1849, some seedling varieties of the Strawberry— 
selected from plants grown by Exwanerr & Barry 
—and report as follows: 

The plants are said to be selected from some thousand 
varieties, all grown from seeds bred between the Hovey’s 
Seedling, Ross’ Phenix, Duke of Kent, and a few plants of 
the Boston Pine. The soil had for several years previous, 
borne raspberries, and was evidently in good condition, 
though Messrs. E. & B. stated that it had received no more 
than ordinary culture, and some of the varieties, we think, 
showed as fine fruit, all the desirable qualities being consid- 
ered, as we have seen grown in this section of country. 

1. Is staminate, has a peculiar sweetish flavor, is a mod- 
erate bearer. 

2. Pistilate, immense bearer, pale scarlet color, form 
flushed, good fruit for market, shape round, more than me- 
dium size. 

3. Staminate, large size, sweet and juicy, many of the 
berries coxcombed, rich flavor, a valuable berry. 

4, Staminate, a very juicy fruit, but a shy bearer. 

5. Pistilate, a very large fruit, color a light scarlet, with 
dark seeds, shape mostly round, very juicy, immense bear- 
er, (108 berries were counted on one root) a first rate berry, 
thought by some of the committee the best of the lot. 

6. Pistilate, regularly round shaped, much like the last, 
thought as good a bearer, and as juicy, but not quite so fine 
flavored. 

7. Staminate, a fair sized, long-necked fruit, but nota first 
rate bearer. 

8. Pistilate, a high-flavored, rather tart, rich fruit, full 
medium size, an e..cellent table fruit. 

9. Pistillate, a great bearer, juicy and high-flavored, a 
deep, bright, glossy scarlet, an excellent table fruit. 

10, Staminate, a dark berry, long, fair sized, and for sta- 
minate a fair bearer, evidently belongs to the Pine class. 

11. Pistilate, medium size, very dark scarlet, very juicy, 
~~ and somewhat musky flavor, good table fruit, medium 

arer. 

12. Staminate, a juicy and excellent flavored berry, mod- 
drate bearer. 

13. Staminate, tart and dry, not a good bearer. 

14. Pistilate, a great bearer, short-necked, high-flavored, 
very juicy, size above medium, thought the best of all the 
varieties. 

16. Pistilate, flavor much like No. 14. 

17. Pistilate, tart, rather dry fruit. 

18. Pistilate, good bearer, rather late, a fine flavored fruit. 

19. Staminate, a large, excellent fruit, high flavored. 

20. Staminate, large, neck-shaped fruit, curiously angu- 
lar in form, some appearing double, tripple, and quadruple. 

21. Staminate, long necked, high colored, resembling the 
= of Kent, but much larger, and more tart, an excellent 

it. 

22. Color a beautiful orange scarlet, an excellent table 
fruit, being tart, very large, and a very good bearer, and val 
uable for its lateness. 

The committee were very highly gratified with the success 
of Messrs. Elwanger & Barry, in their attempt to enlarge 
the number of varieties of good strawberries adapted to our 
soil and climate. 


Samort Mitter, Ch’n, 
e J. A. Eastman, 
James M. Wuirvey, 

Rochester, July 5, 1849. James H. Warts. 

From the above collection, Messrs. ELwanetr & Barry 
have selected five sorts, which they consider eminently wor- 
thy of cultivation, combining large size, fair quality, with 
extraordinary productiveness. ' 

They have borne for two years beside the best known va- 
rieties, and under the same conditions, and have, so far, sur- 
passed them all in productiveness. They cannot say how 
they may succeed in other localities, but here Messrs. E. & 
B. feel confident they will prove valuable. ° 

The following are the names of varieties chosen: No. 6, 
Monroe Scarlet; 11, New Necked Pine; 16, Climax Scarlet, 
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THE REINE HORTENSE CHERRY. 


Fruir large, roundish oblong. Stalk about 1} 
inch long, and rather slender. Skin very waxy— 
pale red, similar to 
Belle de Choisey.— 
Flesh pale amber 
colored, tender, juicy 
and sweet. Stone 
medium size. ‘Tree 
bears very early and 
abundantly; in its 
growth similar to 
May Duke—is very 
hard, and will prove 
valuable for North- 
ern localities. Ri- 
pens from the begin- 
ning and middle of 
July; began to ripen 
about the 4th this 
season, and on one 
tree was wholly ripe 
on the 9th. Itis one 
of the best for dwar's. 
Cultivated on the Ma- 
haleb, trees two years 
from bud will be nice bearing bushes. 

This is the second year this fruit has borne 
with us, and we are glad to say that it sustains, 
much better than many others, the high character 
which the French and some English cultivators have 
given it. We can recommeud it among the smallest 
“assortment of garden trees. 


A FEW HINTS FOR AUGUST 


The most important operation during this month is 
the increase of trecs aud suruvs by budding and lay- 
ermg. Much of this has already been done, but 
there is, no doubt, a great deal yet undone. Plums 
are usually budded first, as they are apt to cease 
growing early, and the bark will not peel. Indeed, 
unless in a particular case, if not done now it can 
hardly be done this season. Pears should come next, 
lest leaf blight may check the growth so much as to 
prevent the bark rising. Cherries should be done 
at once, as the young wood is now ripe enough to 
take buds from. Apples, peaches, apricots, necta- 
rines, pears on quince stock, or cherry on mahaleb 
stock, may all be budded any time between now and 
the middle of September, as the stocks all grow till 
late in the season. 

Rose or other buds put in early in July should now 
be opened, as the bandage will become too tight; if 
necessary they might be retied. 

Layering of Roses, Carnations, §c.—Various or- 
namental trees and shrubs that produce little or no 
seed, and do not strike easily from cuttings—quinces, 
grape vines, gooseberries, and a multitude of other 
thing may now be increased by this operati»n. 

Strawberries.—New plantations may be made 
now at any moment of suitable weather—damp and 
cloudy if possible. Old beds should have a dressing, 
all the runners cut off, and cleared of weeds. The 
soil for strawberries should be well trenched and 
manured, 

Raspberries should have the old canes that bore 
this year cut away as soon as the fruit is gathered.— 
This allows the young canes for next year’s bearing 








to strengthen and ripen fully, and pass through the 
winter more safely than if left crowded up, as is usual- 
ly the case. 

Pyamidal Pear Trees, §&c., will require to be 
looked over now and again, all this month; the de- 
sired form of the tree must be maintained, and the 
head kept open by stopping some branclies, encour- 
aging others, and removing some entirely, or at least 
cutting them back to within two or three eyes of the 
old wood. 

Nursery trees should not be pruned up to single 
stem till strong enough to stand straight. Young 
peach trees of this season’s growth should have the 
side branches shortened, or the ends simply nipped 
off. All crooked growing sorts should be kept tied 
to a suitable stake, as, if allowed to bend over, the 
course of the sap is interrupted, and growth directed 
toa wrong point. Grafts of last spring should be 
looked over again, and any shoots that have grown 
out from the stock about them removed. 

Dahlias.—Thin out surplus and weak branches, 
and keep neatly tied to stakes. They are easily 
broken by the wind. All other flowreing plants 
should be kept neatly tied up, and flower stems should 
be removed as soon as the flowers droop, as they be- 
come unsightly. 

Young plants for next seasen’s bedding out may 
now be propagated from cuttings of Pansies, Petu- 
nias, Verbenas, Scarlet Geraniums, &c. 


In view of the Pomological Conventions that are 
to be held this fall at Syracuse and New-York, we 
are anxious to cellect as much information in regard 
to the fruits of this region as possible. The Straw- 
ber~,, Currant, Raspberry, Gooseberry and Cherry 
season is about closed with July, and we will feel 
greatly obliged if any of our friends who may have 
made notes respecting particular varieties, will fur- 
nish us a copy. With August we get our Apricots, 
Early Pears, Apples, Peaches and Plums, and we 
hope that as they ripen they will be critically exam- 
ined. 


WE are indepted to Mr. Mr. Zena Burr, of Per- 
rinton, for specimens of his seedling Cherry, described 
in our last volume, abouta year ago. It is a hand- 
some, delicious fruit, and the tree is quite remarka- 
ble for its luxurient foliage and upright, compact 
growth, surpassing even the Black Tartarian. It 
grows late in the season, when all others have stop- 
ped, so that in the autumn months it may be distin- 
guished by its freshness of foliage. 





Erratra.—On page 170 of last number, the word 
“plums” was left out after “eke some,” leaving the 
sentence, as our correspondent has remarked, “on 


one foot.” Again, on the preceding page, in “Hints 
for July,” “Plants that are headed out,” should 
read “plants that are bedded out. On page 168, 
there are several errors that show great carelessness 
on the part of the printer. Foliage is given fot- 
lage in half a dozen places; Europeus is printed 
Europasus; Cytissus, Cytussus; Hawthorn, Hawr- 
thorn, &c. 


Ir is a truth well established among cultivators, 
that land planted with fruit trees of good varieties, 
will yield more tothe acre, for man and beast, than 
any other crop, with less labor. 
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FOREIGN MARKET FRUITS. 





WE are under much obligation to Mr. Rivers for 
the following interesting and valuable notes on fruits, 
which have proved valuable for general cultivation. 
—Editor Horticulturist. 

Rivers’ Early Prolific Plum.—(Rivers’ Early, No. 2.)— 
Our plums failed last year, so that I have nothing new to 
record. But I ought to except my seedling—No. 2—or Early 
Prolific. This plum always bears, and always commands a 
good price. It has sold in Covent Garden market these 
three seasons past, for 7s. per half seive, which is Ls. 
(about $3,75)per bushel, or as nearly thatas possible. Al- 
though in that market it has to compete with foreign plums, 
its ra is so fine and its quality so good, that it is always 
the first sort sold. I mention this as it will, of course, do as 
well in your fine plum country, and make the fortune of 
some orchardist there. My market salesman sent me word 
last season that I ought to plant acres of it, for no early plum 
could compete with it. [This plum is now considerably 
disseminated in this country. It bore last year, both in Mr. 
Mannixe’s collection at Salem, Mass., and in our own gar- 
den; and in both cases, as far as an — could be formed 
upon a single year’s bearing, promised to justify Mr. Rivers’ 
high commendation.—Ed Horticulturist.] _ 

Reine Claude de Bavay—is a most prolific and excellent 
late plum. It also will be found worthy of attention by your 
orchardists. This and St. Martin’s Quetsche may be plant- 
ed by the acre with the certainty of a profitable remunera- 
tion. In August, and early in September, when plums are 
in full season, there issuch a glut in the markets that they 
become nearly unsaleable. Green gages, therefore, I have 
known sold at Is. 6d. [34cts.] per bushel. The plum or- 
chardists must on this account, avoid planting many of these 
mid-season sorts, and cultivate chiefly very early and very late 
varieties. 

Coe’s late Red is a most abundant bearer, but not so large 
or so good as St. Martin’s Quetsche. By the way, I have 
never yet found this latter plum on the Continent. The 
*¢ St. Martin’s” there, as is well known, is Coe’s late Red, 
and is always a purple plum. 

Dwarf Plums.—I have, I think succeeded in dwarfing the 
plum. I have plants of the Green Gage, only 10 inches high. 
full of blossoms; and some in pots, under glass, not more 
than a foot in height, with their fruit set. They are grafted 
on the Sloe, or Blackthorn (Prunus spinosa.) This grows 
abundantly on the clay banks in this neighborhood, for it 
seems to flourish naturally only on poor, caleareous, clay 
soils—i, e. white clay, full of chalk stones. This species of 
Prunus, or wild plum, has long attracted my attention, for 
I have observed that it never forms a tree, but always re- 
mains a shrub of some six or eight feet in height. I also 
found it most impatient of removal, unlike other plums, and 
therefore thought it might be easily kept in check by root 
pruning. I have, sccordingly, had a few of each of our 
finest plums grafted on stocks raised from seeds of this spe- 
cies, and am happy to find them easily keptin check, and 
quite inclined to make —— pretty dwarftrees. The 
graft unites well, but is rather shy of “ taking,” as not more 
than three out of five have hitherto succeeded. Budding may 
do better, but has not as yet, succeeded as well as grafting. 

Apples, in England, are, in most seasons, so sharp as to 
scarcely pay for gathering. Yet there are some few kinds 
that remunerate the orchardist. I grow but two varieties for 
market crops; vis., the Sturmer pippin and Dumelows’ seed- 
ling. Theseare both favorites in Covent.Garden: of the 
former I have about 2000 trees, from 3 to 10 or 12 years old 
—a partial crop last season has given me 150 bushels or 
more. Thesc are now making in Covent Garden market, 
from 10s. to 16s. ($2,50 to $4) per bushel, and will make a 
better price at the end of the next month. Dumelow’s 
seedling is much esteemed for its 7 and falling proper- 
ties [as a cooking apple, we suppose. Ep.] This is gencral- 
ly sent to market in February and March, and makes from 6s. 
to 8s. per bushel. 

Mr. Barry, of Rochester, who was here in December 
last, kindly brought me a basket of Northern Spy and a few 
Melon apples. They were all delicious. Your apples—such 
as these—I can eat, as they are tender—almost melting, and 
easy of digestion. Our apples, with few exceptions—such 
as Reinnette de Canada, and one or two others, are too crisp 
and hard for delicate stomachs like mine. 

lam, my dear sir, yours truly, THomas Rivers.—Saw- 
bridgeworth, Herts, England, April 28, 1849. 
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AGRICULTURAL Suows For 1849.—Annual Fairs of State 
and County Agricultural Societies are to be held the ensuing 
fall as follows:— 





New York State, Syracuse, Sept. 11, 12 and 13. 
Cortland County, Homer, Sept. 26 and 27, 
Delaware - Delhi, Oct, 3. 

Essex “4 Keeseville, Sept. 18 and 19, 
Herkimer = Sept. 6 and 7. 
Jefferson “* Watertown, Sept. 26 and 27, 
Livingston Geneseo, Sept. 4 and 5. 
Monroe ws Rochester, Sept 26 and 27, 
Onondaga “ Syracuse, Oct. 3, 4 and 5. 
Oneida “ Hampton, Sept. 26 and 27, 
Rensselaer ‘ Troy, Sept. 25, 26 and 27. 
Saratoga - Mechanicsville Sept. 11 and 12. 
Seneca = vid, Oct. 4 and 5, 
Washington “ Whitehall, Sept. 19 and 20. 
Michigan State, Detroit, Sept. 26 and 27. 
Maryland State, Baltimore, Oct. 10, 11 and 12, 


Worcester Co, (Mass.) Worcester Sept. 20. 
Middlesex = tater ; Oct. 3. 
New Haven, (Conn.) New Haven, Sept. 25, 26 and 27. 


Drovent.—The Owego (Tioga county) Gazette of Ju- 
ly 20, says:—‘‘ There has not been rain enuugh during the 
last four weeks, in this region, to put in a tea pot. e 
hear of showers now and then, at some little distance off, 
but in this aeighborhood everything is as dry as powder, 
and the crops, especially corn and potatoes, are suffering from 
a cause beyond any former season within our recollec- 

on. 

We have similar reports from other locations, and fear 
much damage has been caused by the unusually dry weather 
of the past few weeks. The St. Lawrence Mercury of the 
18th says:—‘‘ Never before since our recollection has this 
section of country suffered so much from want of 
rain. The grass cropin all this county must be extremely 
light, and many wheat fields are ruined past all recovery. 
Rain soon, may save corn and potatoes, but grain must, 
even with immediate heavy rains, of which there seems, 
however, no prospect at present, be very light indeed; many 
places not worth the harvesting.” 


Tue Stark Farr.—We learn that extensive arrangements 
are being made by the officers of the State Agricultural So 
ciety,.and the citizens of Syracuse, for the September Ex- 
hibition—and it is believed the Show will be better, and 
more largely attended, than any preceding one. 


Guano anv Bone-pust.—(E. B., Monroe, O.) You can 
probably obtain both of these articles of A. B. ALLEN & Co., 
189 Water street, New York. We believe neither are for 
sale in Buffalo or this city. 


Gicantic Hemp.—A new kind of hemp has just been in- 
troduced into France, from China. It is called the Loma- 
corchasus. It is represented as growing twenty-four feet 
high, and the stalk is from five to six inches in circumference. 
It produces seed abundantly, and each plant will furnish fi- 
bre enough to make a yard of superb lawn. 

It ripens its seed well in the south of France, and of 
course will be at home in some of the southern states; 
and if it be half as profitable a plant as is represented, would 
be a valuable acquisition to that sectionof the Union. Some 
allowance must be made for French enthusiasm. They al- 
ways crack up their new acquisitions higher than any bod 
else, and will make the ¢al/est display with the least casteal, 
of any body on earth.—Maine Farmer. 

Georeia Burr Stone.—The Savannah Georgian notices 
the existence of a burr-stone quarry, in Burke couuty in 
that state, near the line of the Central Railroad leading to 
that city. The stone obtained from the quarry, is said to 
be equal, and in some respects, superior to that of the 
French quarries. A company has been organized in Savan- 
nah, who are preparing to go extensively into the business 
of manufacturing millstone from it, and expect to be able to 
supply the demand of this country with as good an article 
as is now procured from France. 


HereEForD Cattie.—We would direct attention to the 
advertisement of the Messrs. BincHam, of Vermont, who 
propose to sell at public auction, at our State Fair, some 
noble specimens of this breed of stock. They will also 
offer, at private sale, pure bred Merino Sheep. 
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TO PRESERVE TOMATOES. 


Six pounds of tomatoes first carefully wipe, — 
Not fluted nor green, but round, ruddy and ripe; 
After scalding, and peeling, and rinsing them nice— 
With dext’rous fingers ’tis done in a trice— _ 
Add three pounds of sugar, (Orleans will suit, ) 
In layers alternate of sugar and fruit. d 
In a deep earthen dish, let them stand for a night, 
Allowing the sugar and juice to uiite ‘ 
Boil the sirup next day in a very clean kettle, 

Not iron, but copper, zinc, brass, or bell metal, ) 

hich having well skimmed, till you think ’twill suffice, 
Throw in the tomatoes, first adding some — 
Cloves, cinnamon, mace, or whate’er you like best— 
’T will add to the flavor, and give them a zest. 
Boil slowly together until they begin 
To shrink at the sides, and appear to fall in; 
Then take them up lightly, and lay them to cool, 
Still boiling the sirup, acording to rule, 
Until it is perfectly clear and translucent— . 
You skill will direct you, or else there’s no use in t— 
Then into the jars, where the fruit is placed proper, 
Pour boiling the a direct from the copper. 
After standing till cold, dip some paper in brandy, 
Or rum, or in whiskey, if that is more handy; 
Lay it over the fruit with attention and care, 
And run on mutton suet to keep out the air; 
Then tie a strong r well over the top— 
And, ‘‘ now that Pt ink o’nt, the story may stop.” 
If you'll follow these rules, your preserves, never fear, 
Will keep in good order till this time next year. 
Washington, October, 1848. A. B. 


Weo 1s THis Fam Lapy ?—A late number of the 
Horticulturalist contains the fcllowing sketch of a 
on:—“In the midst of the richest agricultural 
region of the Northern States lives a lady—a young 
unmarried lady, mistress of herself, of some thousands 
of acres of the finest land, and a mansion which is 
almost he ideal of taste and refinement. Very well. 
Does this lady sit in her dfawing room all the day to 
receive her visitors? By no means. You will find 
her in the morning either on horse back or driving a 
light carriage with a pair of spirited horses. She 
explores every corner of the estate; she visits her 
tenants, examines the crops, projects improvements, 
directs repairs, and is thoroughly mistress of her 
whole demesne. Her mansion opens into the most 
exquisite garden of flowers and fruits, every one of 
which she knows. by heart. And yet this lady, so 
energetic and spirited in her enjoyment and manage- 
ment of out-of-door matters, is in the drawing-room 
the most gentle, the most retiring, the most refined 
of her sex.” 


Homs.—The ordination of Providence, says a dis- 
tinguished writer, is that home should form our char- 
acter. The first object of parents should be to make 
home interesting. It is a bad sign when children 
have to wander heen the parental roof for amusement. 
A love of home is one of the strongest safeguards 
against vice—not to children only, butto men. Men 
who delight in their own firesides, are never seen 
lounging about bar-rooms and oyster saloons. Make 
home attractive to your children—so that they will 
leave it with regret, and return to it with joy—for this 
is a mighty preservative against vice. 


Mu.iep Wing.—One pint of wine and one pint 
of water. 

Beat eight eggs and add to the above while boil- 
ing, ys rapidly. As soon as it begins to boil 
it is done. 





Correct Speakinc.—We advise all young people 
to acquire in early life the habit of using good lan- 
guage, both in speaking and writing, and to abandon 
as early as possible, the use of slang words and 
phrases. The longer they live, the more difficult the 
acquisition of such will be; and if the golden age of 
youth—the proper season for the acqusition of lan- 
guage—be passed in its abuse, the unfortunate vic- 
tim of neglected education is very probably doomed 
to talk slang for life. Money is not necessary to pro- 
cure thiseducation. Every man has it in his power. 
He has merely to use the language which he reads 
instead of «he slang which he hears, to form this 
taste from the best speakers, writers and poets of the 
country; to treasure up choice phrases in his memory, 
and habituate himself to their use—avoiding at the 
same time that pedanic precision and bombast, which 
bespeak rather the weakness of a vain ambition, than 
the polish of an educated mind. 


Rerapine.—A proper and judicious system of read- 
ing is of the highest importance. Two things are 
necessary in perusing the mental! labors of others:— 
namely, not to read too much, and to pay great atten- 
tion to the nature of what youdo read. Many people 
peruse books for the express and avowed purpose of 
consuming time; and this class of readers form by 
far the majority of what are termed the “reading 
public.” Others again read with the laudable anxiec- 
ty of being made wiser; and when this object is not 
attained, the disappointment may generally be attri- 
buted, either to the habit of reading too much, or of 
paying insufficient attention to what falis under their 
notice.— Selected. 


Spare minutes are the gold dust of time; and 
Young was writing a true as well as striking line 
when he affirmed that “sands make the moun- 


tain, moments make the year.” Of all the portions 
of our life, the spare minutes are the most fruitful 
in good or evil. They are gaps through which 
temptations findthe easiest access to the garden. 








NOW IN PRESS, 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF AUGUST, 
THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST, 
BY J. J. THOMAS. 
GREATLY enlarged and improved edition of the Fruit Cul- 
turist, containing more than triple the matter of the former 
editions, having been wholly re-written, so as to embrace essentially 
ALL THE VALUABLE INFORMATION 
Known at the present time, relative to 
FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 
It will contain more than 
THREE HUNDRED ‘ACCURATE ENGRAVINGS, 
And will include condensed and full descriptions of all fruits of 
merit or celebrity cultivated or known in the country. 

To prevent confusion in a numerous list of varieties, careful at- 
tention has for years been given to effect the clear and systematic 
arrangement adopted in this work; and further to enable the rea- 
der to know at a glance, the various grades of excellence, the 
quality is designated by the size of the type used for the name. 

The numerous figures of fruits are 

EXACT IMPRESSIONS 
Of average specimens. The descriptions have been prepared in 
nearly every case, from the fruits themselves ; and to distinguish 
fixed from-accidental characters, careful comparison has been ex- 
tensively made with specimens from several different states, and 
with the descriptions in the best American works on Fruits. 

To determine the qualities as adapted to different regions, assis- 
tance has been largely furnished by a number of the most eminent 
pomologists of the Union. 

The whcle will form a handsome duodecimo volume, at the low 
price of One Dollar. July 1, 1849 
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Wheeler’s Patent Horse Power and Thrashing | Choice Strawberry Plants for Sale at the Mt. 
Machine. Hope Garden and Nurseries. 


AVING increased facilities for the manufacturing of the 
above Machines in this city, the public can be supplied with 
them at short notice. at wholesale and retail. 

To those farmers who wish the machines to sell. and will put 
them running in their vicinities, a fair discount will be allowed. 

For terms, and conditions of sale, and warranty, see the Alba- 
ny Cultivator, Genesee Farmer, Prairie Farmer, and American 
Agriculturist ; also. catalogues and circulars of the Albany Agri- 
cultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 

These machines are acknowledged superior by all who have used 
them, and having been extensively used since 1841, are known to 
be durable—and are much improved in several respects. 

The cost of thrashing with these machines, has been variously 
estimated at from one- to one-third that with the ordinary 
sweep powers. 

Annexed is a statement of expenses of operating a two horse 
machine, compared with the ordinary kind—as given by an ex- 
tensive farmer in IHlinois, the past season : 

Five men in thrashing time to thrash and clean, averaging 200 





bushels per day for market, $5 00 
Two horses, 1 00 
Boarding 5 men and two horses, at 3s, 2 63 

$8 63 


Amounting to a litlle over 434 cts. per bushel—while he was en- 
abled at all times to take advantages of prices, seasons, &c., and 
to do his work without being dependent upon others for labor or 
machines. 

While his expenees, when he hired machines were never less 
than the following : 

For thrashing 250 bushels per day, at 5 cents, $12 

Furnishing four horses of six, (2 belonging to machine,) 2 00 

Six men, (besides two with machine,) 6 00 

Boarding all hands and horses, 5 25 





25 75 
Amounting to about 1044 cents per bushel. And if to this be 
added the average loss by imperfect thrashing and separation of 
grain from straw, more than with Wheeler’s Thrasher and Sepa- 
rator of not less than five per cent of grain at one dollar per 
bushel, would amount to nearly 1534 cents per bushel, or more 
than three times the expense with Wheeler’s machine. To say 
nothing of the delays and losses consequent upon depending upon 
others, &e. 

The foregoing is but a fair statement of the expenses of the ma- 
jority of grain-growing farmers for thrashing ; and where labor 
and grain are valuable, these savings are well worth counting. 

All orders and communications are solicited, and will receive 
prompt attention. HORACE L. EMERY, 

No. 369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


Seeds and Implements. 


ENESEE SEED STORE AND AG. WAREHOUSE —Irving 
Hall, opposite the Eagle Hotel, Buffalo-st.—Having purchased 
the Agricultural and Seed department of Messrs. Nott, Elliott & 
Fitch, we intend going more extensively into all the branches of 
our business. We shall keep constantly for sale, all kinds of Im- 
ported and American Field and Garden Seeds, and a large assort- 
ment of the most approved Implements and Machines used by 
the Gardener and Farmer. We manufacture Pennock’s Wheat 
Drill, (the most perfect and substantial Drill in use,) the celebra- 
ted Massachusetts Eagle C Plow, Drags, Cultivators, &c., &e., all 
of the most approved patterns and construction, and keep a full 
supply of all the Boston and Worcester Plows, Sub-soil, Delano’s, 
Burrall’s Shell Wheel, Anthony’s Patent Index, &c., &e. 

In addition to our stock of implements, &c., we think we can 
say with perfect confidence, we have one of the largest, most 
carefull wn and best selected stock of FIELD. GARDEN and 
FLOWE SEEDS in the country, including several kinds im- 
ported from Europe. —— — and ag — 
consult their interest, and perhaps re crops, ng 
at our ent. RAPALIE k BRIGGS. 

Rochester, May 1, 1849. 








An Elegant Country Residence and Farm for Sale. 


CONTAINING one hundred and seventy-five acres 

Mle of t+ rate tana situated on the west shore of Cay- Be 
two miles south of Cayuga bridge, in the 

town of eca Falls, Seneca county. ere is a large brick man- 
sion with a two story kitchen adjoining, with wash and wood 
house attached ; out-buildings, barn, shed and carriage house ; a 
lawn and garden in front, enclosed with a handsome fence ; apple 
and peach orchards, with a number of cherry, plum and pear 
trees. The stock, crops in ground, and farming utensils, &c., will 
be sold with the farm. Possession given immediately. For fur- 
ther information, price and terms of payment, application can be 
made to the subscriber, on the premises, or by letter addressed to 
him, Oakwood Farm, near Cayuga Bridge; or toD. D. T. MOORE, 
at the office of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester $ 

[5tf} JOHN OGDEN DAY. 


Agricultural Books.—A large assortment of Books on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, &c., for sale at this Office. 


Back numbers (and volumes) of the Farmer promptly supplied 
to all new subscribers. 











UGUST and September being the best time for forming Straw- 
A berry Plantations, we offer for sale on reasonable =. 
finest varieties now cultivated. At the head of the list we place 
— be med PI — tion)” — net and yee being 

en into consideration r) the t Straw 
produced. Also, ‘ — —— 

Myatts’ British Queen, 
ishop’s Orange, 
Boston Pine, 
Burr’s Rival Hudson. 
Burr’s Columbus, 
* Black Prince, 
Hovey’s Seedling, 
Early Scarlet, 
Princess Alice Maud. 
Swainstone’s 
Deptford Pine, 
oss’s Phoenix, 
And a variety of others, such as Alpine Red Bush, Alpine White 
Bush, Alpine Red Monthly, White do., Wood Red and White, and 
a variety of others, to which we invite the attention of all who 
intend to plant the Strawberry. A good article costs but little 
more in the first place than a poor one, and re-pays tenfold. 
Rochester, July 1, 1849. ELLWANGER & BARRY. 





Palmer’s Wheat Drill. 


7. subscribers have made an arrangement with Mr. Palmer 
to manufacture for the coming season five hundred of his 
new Wheat Drill, to be be sold in Western New-York. They are 
now receiving orders for them, and relying upon heavy sales, have 
determined to sell them at a smaL. rrorrr—at least twenty-five 
dollars less than any other drill capable of performing as much. 
The Drills are constructed under the immediate direction of the 
inventor, and /Varranted. 

An agricultural implement as important as this should be afford- 
ed at a rate that places it within the reach of every farmer. To 
accomplish this Mr. Palmer has spared no = to become ac- 
quainted with all the Drills in use by consulting both English and 
American Agricultural works, and by procuring copies of invent- 
or’s claims, issued or pending in the Patent Office. He has used 
different kinds of drills for the past years, and has learned by prac- 
tice the wants of the farmer. After repeated efforts and expen- 
sive experiments he has produced a simple, substantial Drill, which 
by way of eminence he calls a “ WHEAT DRILL.” It is vastly 
superior to the costly and complicated machines heretofore in use. 
This is the third Drill he has invented, and he has now brought it 
to that state of perfection beyoad which it cannst be carried. It 
is the Ne Plus Ultra of Drills, combining all the advantages of 
every other, and free from their imperfections. asuib 


We challenge the world to produce a Drill equal to this in du- 
rability, operation or price!! {jG All erders should be sent in or 
delivered to one of our agents as early as July to secure atten- 


tion. J. A, HOLMES & CO. 
Brockport, March 15, 1849. 





Wheelers’ Patent R. R. Horse Powers and Threshing 
Machines. 


TIE attention of Farmers is solicited to the following extract 

from a communication of J. N. Rorrrer. Esq., of Lafarge- 
ville, N. Y., June 6, 1849, concerning Wheelers’ Fatent Horse 
Powers, &c. 

ToH.L. Emery :—‘ The fact is, the whole of the Machine is 
an admirable simple contrivance, and that any improvement 
could be made to it, would seem, incredible to me, if I had not 
your word for it. Practically a farmer, I have used these four- 
teen years, a great variety of Thrérhing Machines, Horse Powers, 
&c., but with none am I as well satisfied as with yours, purchased 
of you two years since. One year more and mine will have paid 
for itself, and then I would not take $200.00 for it, and do without 
another like it. With a change of horses in the afternoon and 
hands enough to stack or take away the straw, I believe I can 
thresh with it as much per day as with any large six horse 
machine, and with as much ease for the horses. But then we 
do not want all the neighbors to help us, as three of us generally 
thresh from ten to twelve hundred sheaves in a day, beside taking 
care of a large stock of cattle,&c. It is in fact, the very machine 
which should stand on the; barn floor of every farmer, or where 
the farm is not large enough, two or more farmers should join 
and own one together—change works and do their — 





Woodbury’s Horse Power and Separator. 
HE Subscribers, ha erected extensive works, for manufac- 
turing Woopaury’s Patent Improveo Horse Power anp 
SeraraTor, are pre to furnish a machine to order, combin- 
ing greater simplicity, durability, and operating much easier than 

any other in use. The Horse-Powers are mounted, and ©; 
on wheels, thereby saving three-fourths the usual time in setting 
up—and we will warrant it, together with the Separator, superior 

to any in use. 

Communications for further partic (post- ) cheerfully 

“Parse 


responded to. DBURY. 
Rochester, N. Y., June 1, 1049. (5-3t* 
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Market Prices of Agricultural Products. 


New York, Saturday, July 21. 
D. -aee 5 62}ga5 69 for Pots, and $6 for Pearls, with sales 
8. 

Frour anp Meat.--The market is again easier for the low grades 
of flour, but good and sound parcels are firm, with rather an up- 
ward tendency. The supplies of low Flour is large. und sales are 
making at a decline. The transactions add up 7.500 obls. inclu- 
on 1,800 bbis. fine, and sour at $404 25 for sour, and 4 12a 
4 31%4 for fine. The amount of fineon the way is considerable. 
The quotations are 4 75a4 87% for common State. 4 623404 75 for 
common Western, 4 873404 94 for good and strait Western, 5a5 
1234 for good Ohio and favorite indiana, 5 06a5 124 for pure Gen- 
esee, 5 25aa5 50 for fancy Western. A sale of 2.000 Canadian 
was made at 4 50 in bond. The export sales are 4.000 bbls. In 
Southern, the market is firm, with sales 400 or 500 bbls at 5 12%a 
5 25 for common and good brands, and 5 50 for new Brandywine 
A sale of 300 or 400 bbis extra Southern made at 5 624%. Meal is 
dull at 2 94 for Jersey, with sales 200 bbls. Sales 200 bbls. rye 
Flour at $3. 

Grain.—The market for wheat is rather more active, but gene- 
rally prices are heavy. A cargo of new Southern is on the mar- 
ket. Sales 3,800 bushels prime Ohio at 110c Corn is held at 
pe rices, with moderate supplies. The foreign news has 

no effect. The sales are 55,000 bushels at 52c. for damaged, 
55a563¢c. for mixed, 57c. for yellow, 55c. for round mixed. 59459 
for round yellow. Sales of 2,000 bushels Rye at 57c. delivered.— 
Oats are plenty anddull. Sales at 3423544 of 20.000 bushels. 

Provisions —Pork is held higher by the dealers, but buyers do 
not come in freely. The sales are 409 or 500 bbls. in lots at 10 75 
210 81, and $9 for Prime. Mess at the close was held at $11.— 
About 200 bbls. beef sold at 11 50 for prime, $12 for railroad and 13 
50a$14 for Mess. Within some three weeks about 1.600 tierces. 
Prime mess, have been sold, per = ba: previously reported at 
16 50217 25. The buyers repacked this beef, and sold it in bar- 
rels. Lard is firm, with sales 100 tes. and bbls. at 6a7c. Cut 
meats are firm, with sales 350 tierces at 6}4a7c. for pickled hams. 
the latter a good parcel. Butter is doing better. Sales Ohio at 
Talle. Western tubs 10al4c. Cheese is in fair demand at 2a6% cts. 

Hemr.—American is now in pretty supply, but the views of 
holders are for the most part above those of buyers. and we have 
only to notice sales of 100 bales Dew rotted, in lots on private 
terms; nothing done in Foreign. 





Strawberry Plants for Sule. 
Pistilate— Staminate— 

Burr’s New Pine, Boston Pine. 

Rival Hudson, Ross’ Phoenix. 

Columbus, Burr’s Old pine. 

Black Prince, Swainstone Seedling, 

Crimson Coane, Large Early Scarlet. 

Hovey’s Seedling, 

Bishop’s Orange. 

Having grown the above varieties of Strawberries for two or 
three seasons past, and used much care, to keep them pure and 
unmixed, all orders will be attended to, and genuine plants for- 
warded— 

Burr’s New Pine, is the best Strawherry ever grown, and the ear- 
liest of all large berries.—The Rival Hudson. for its prolificness, 
hardness of berry, and rich subacid flavor, is the best market ber- 
ry I have grown. 

Pistilate plants are the best hearers; but they all require Stam- 
inate plants near them for fertilizers. 

Prices of Plants.—Burr’s New Pine. 50 cts. per dozen, or $3 
per hundred. Hovey’s Seedling, Burr’s Old Pine, and Large Ear- 
ly Scarlet, each 25 cts. per doxen. or $1 per hundred. All the 
other varieties. 50 cts. per dozen, or $2 per hundred. 

Rochester, August 1, 1849. 18-2t.] M. G. WARNER. 


Sale of Hereford Cattle. 

HE MESSRS. BINGHAM, Brothers, of Vermont, will offer 

for sale from ten to twenty head of HEREFORDS, 3 years 
old and under—bulls and heifers. We purchased our herds of 
Corning & Sothom—have given them a fair trial— have made up 
our minds that. all things taken into consideration, they are the 
best race of improved cattle extant, and are determined to push 
ahead in the improvement of them. We shall sell at Public Auc- 
tion, at the State Fair at Syracuse, and shall offer some noble 
samples of the race. 


Pure Merino Sheep. 

Arso. at private sale, same time and place, a large lot of pure 
bred MERINO SHEEP. from imported sires. Breeders of sheep 
will do well to look over our flocks before purchasing elsewhere. 
We shall offer no mongreis or grades, but our best blooded sheep, 
at fair prices. [8—2t. 








Peruvian Guano. 


UST arrived, fresh from the Chinche !slands. 730 tons first 
quality Peruvian Guano. Six years’ experience in the use of 
Guano.. by our farmers and gardeners in the states bordering on 
the Atlantic coast. has proved it far superior to any other. and the 
cheapest manure they can purchase. It is particularly valuable 
for wheat, grass, and all field crops; also fruits and garden veget- 
ables. Inquire at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, of 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
(8—22.] 189 & 191, Water St.. New York. 


A Small Farm Wanted. 


Letter addressed to C.S, Newport. N. Y., describing the 
premises. and mentioning the terms, will receive attention. 
August, 1849. (8—3t*. 








Morgan Colt for Sale. 
A Bright Bay Horse Colt, foaled April 26. 1848, of great 
promise, sired by Gen. Gifford. from a mare of unsur- 
passed travelling qualities. Inquire at this office. or of 
» Scottsville. [7-1t*) 


J. DO 
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Fifty Cents a Year, In Advance. 


Five Copies for $2, and any larger number at the same 
rate, if directed to each subscriber. Eight Copies for $3, 
if addressed to one person only—and any larger number, 
directed in like manner, at the same rate. 

(> All subscriptions to commence with the year, and 
the entire volume supplied to all subscribers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number of short and appro- 
priate advertisements will be given in the Farmer, at the rate 
of $1,50 per square or folio (ten lines or 100 words) for the 
first insertion, and $1 for each subsequent publication —1N 
aDvaNncE. The circulation of the Farmer is from FivE to 
EIGHT thousand LARGER than that of any other agricultural 
journal ee in the United States. 

> Tue Farmer is subject to newspaper postage only. 
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